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Benedicto XIV auctum et castigatum,cui novis- 
sima accedit benedictionum et instructionum 
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(From the London Weekly Register of November 1, 1873.) 


The indefatigable character of the German is certainly well sustained by the Ratisbon printing-press 
and if for nothing else, Herr Pustet will have deserved well of the Church, by the persevering way 1% 
which he is producing, one after another, fine editions of the various Liturgical books. The above is 
one of the series of Mant-als which, alongside of the folios, he is engaged on We bope svon to nvtice 
among the former the “ Ordo Exequiarum,” and the Processionale Romanum,” printed as separate 
vols., as well as the *‘ Directorium Chori.” Little, of course, has to be said about the Ritual) itsel., 
as there can be nothing new in it; however, mistekes and alterations in accidental matters were 
fashion before the establishment of the supremacy of the Roman Liturgy, which is one of the glories 
ofthe present century; but the Bishop of Ratisbon attests that the present edition agrees exactly 
(“adamussim concordet ”) with the authentic edition of Benedict XIV, and with that of the Propa 
ganda recommended by the Congregation of 8. Rites, while every sheet bas passed the revision of the 
same Congregation—‘‘ et ab hac amplum integritatis teatimonium meruisse.”’ But the style of the 
edition and the appendixes are both matters of congratulation. As to size, it is 8vo, with fine large 
type, in red and black; the musical netation of the part **De Processionibus "~—which in so many 
modern re-issnes of books with the chant is so confused, the notes not resting properly on the lines or 
the staves to which they belong—is here most accurately pointed. Another fact about the musical 
part is that the Gregorian chunt has been revised and corrected by the Special Commission, now, for 
some time, sitting in Rome for that purpose. The Secretary of the 8. Congregation in his authoriza- 
tion says, “‘ Preasens Editio Ritualis Romani ad tramitem Editionum Romanarum diligenter exarata et 
quoad Cantum Gregorianum qui in ea continetur revisa et correcta Commisstone ejusdeim cantus in Urbe 
instituta.” 

But it is the Appendix whiéh constitutes the chief feature of the edition. It consists of two parts 
The first contains those ‘* Benedictiones et instructiones sancte sedes auctoritate app robatwe seu_per- 
misse.”” The second the ‘‘benedictiones propriw nonnullorum Ordinum Regularium,”—the most 
prominent among which are those for the various Scapulars. The former gives the instructions for 
missionaries such as for their blessing the font on any emergency ; for the administration of Confirma- 
tion by a priest delegated by the Holy See, and the latest directions for duplicating. The Benedic- 
tions to the number of fifty-eight, thirteen of which are Episcopal, are of the most varied kind, and 
serve as a good illustration of the power of blessing conferred in ordination, viz.,** ut quidquid bene- 
dicas sit benedictum.” Among these some of the most striking are the blessing of gold, myrrh, and 
incense, on the Epiphany; of church-organs, railways, the telegraph, of medicines, farm buildings 
and bees,; while the “blessing of malt liquors” prays ‘ut sit remedium salutare humano generi 

» +» + @t quicunque ex ea biberent sanitatem corporis et anime tutelam percipiant.”” This 
appendix has undergone the revision and received the authentication of the Congregation of Rites 

The portion, however, most useful among ourselves is that which furnishes the authorized blessings 
of Scapulars, Rosaries, etc. The vol. is certainly mulium in parvo. ; 
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Art. 1.—Answer to Objections of the “ Boston Pilot” and 
Mr. Anonymous.—No Salvation out of the Church.— 
Existence better than non-Existence.—The Pope Infallible 


in the Canonization of Saints. 


“DR. BROWNSON’S THEOLOGY. 


‘‘NO SALVATION OUTSIDE THE CHURCH. 


“The two articles of the last number of Brownson’s Review that struck us 
most were that on ‘Constitutional Guaranties,’ which is very powerful, and 
which expresses in the main our own opinions, and that entitled, ‘ 2ztra 
ecclesiam nulla salus,’ with some portions of which we cannot altogether agree. 

“Dr. Brownson’s teac hing in this latter article may, we think, be reduced te 
the three following principles :— 

‘1. Whoever is not actually a member of the visible body of the Catholic 
Church cannot belong to the sould of the same Church, and therefore cannot be 
saved. The exceptions to this universal rule that are brought forward are mere 
theological subtleties, which make the dogma unintelligible to the faithful, and 
tavor Latitudinarianism. x 

“*2. Nevertheless, chiidren validly baptized in non-Catholic sects, if they die 
before they attain the use of reason, are saved; and catechumens may be 
saved, though they die without being abie to receive the sacrament of baptism, 
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provided the Church has admitted them to the rank of aspirants to the sacra- 
ment. 

“3. Those who were baptized and justified in infancy, but, having reached the 
age of discretion, remain separated from the body of the C atholic Church 
through invincible ignorance, are excused from sin®@but the »y lose the habit 
of faith, and are conse que sntly out of the way of salvation. 

“Now, we would desire to learn from the reviewer: 1. Whether the absolute 
impossibility he maintains of belonging to the soul ot the Church of Christ by 
faith and charity, when one is not actually a member of the body of this same 
Church, is founded on the very nature of things, or founded on a free and 
positive decree of our Lord? In other words, does this impossibility come 
from the fact that God cannot have it otherwise, or that in his good pleasure he 
does not choose to have it otherwise? The lengthy metaphysical arguments of 
Dr. Brownson seem to be all in favor of the first supposition ; but our common- 
sense tells us that God can, if he so wish, sanctify and save by the immediate 
oper ration of his grace, without admitting them oftici ially into his visible Church, 
jus st as many souls as he pleases. 

“ But if it be granted that this impossibility rests on a merely positive decree 
of God, from the effects of which our Lord will not dispense anybody, we think 
that, on a matter of fact of this nature, safer guides can be found than Dr. 
Brownson in the great Catholic theologians, who, after having sounded all the 
depths of divine tradition, teach unanimously that actual entrance into the body 
of Me ( ‘atholie Church is the general and ordinary means of entering into the 
soul of the same Church; strictly obligatory when it is possible, but not indis- 
pensably necessary. Father Perrone, no mean authority, after proving that 
purely natural virtue is found in non-Catholic sects, but that the virtue which 
proceeds from sanctifying grace and charity can be found only in that body or 
society with which C hrist is in intimate communion, that is, the Catholic Church, 
adds: Exci iptendi tamen illi sunt, qui, ut aiunt, bona fide in aliquasecta versantur, 
quos gee ee ad ecclesiam pertinere ostendimus. (De Locis Theol. part. 1, 
cap. 2, art. 3, difficult. 2, ad 2um.)—(‘ However, they are to be e nome who 
remain in some sect in good faith, as we say, and who in spirit at least belong 
to the Church as we have shown.’) 

“2. However, Dr. Brownson himself admits two classes of exceptions that will 
not square with the mathematical rigor of his principles. For in what way 
can he attach to the visible body of the Church children of which the Catholic 
Church takes no cognizance, and which are officially counted among the neo- 
phytes of a sect of perdition ? And how can the desire of catechumens, who die 
betore being baptized, to enter the Church, and the desire of the Church's min- 
isters to receive them, avail unto salvation, if actual and real admission into 
the C yore is, by a positive decree of God, an indispensable means of salvation ? 

. As to the child, which, after having been baptized aud sanctified in infancy, 
comes Fi “nar to the use of reason and remains in ignorance ‘of the truths 
of which an explicit knowledge is strictly necessary to make an act of suner- 
natural faith: (1.) The very moment he commits (as indeed he may commit, ) 
a mortal sin of heresy or infidelity, the whole edifice of baptismal grace within 
him is destroyed to its very foundation, that is, to the habit of faith ine lusively. 
Thus teach all the theologians. (2.) As soon as he commits a mortal sin 
oom any other virtue besides faith, for example, against justice, or against 
temperance, he immediately loses the treasure of charity and sane tifying grace, 
which he cannot recover without making that act of faith, required by the 
Council of Trent from all sinners without exception, as the first step towards 
justification, and without complying with other conditions not necessary to 
mention here ; but he preserves the habit of faith, which, according to Suarez, 
certainly cannot be lost without sin: ‘Supponimus ut certum fidei habitum 
semel infusum non amitti nisi per peccatum,—(‘ We take it for certain that 
the habit of faith once infused is not lost unless through sin’)—and imme- 
diately afterwards he proves that the sins which are not directly against faith 
cannot destroy this virtue (Suarez De Fide, disp. 7, sect 3, n. 1). De Lugo (De 
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Virtute Fides div. disp, 20, sect. 6, 187) says expressly: ‘Si infans baptiza- 
tus nutriatur postea apud pe aganos aa Judwos, et eorum doctrinam sectetur, non 
erit proprie infidelis, nec amittit habitum fidet infuse, donec fi rem sibi sufficien- 
ter propositam “espuat: quod idem est de infante baptizato et apud hereticos 
nutrito. —(‘If a baptized child is afterwards brought up among Pagans or 
Jews and follows their teaching, he does not become properly an infidel, nor 
does he lose the habit of infused faith, till he rejects the faith sufficiently proposed 
to him; and the same is true of a child baptized and brought up among her- 
etics.’)—In such a soul the treasure of faith lies buried and unknown, and is 
sterile; but it will subsist till a positive sin of heresy or infidelity destroy it. 
(3.) If this baptized child remain in invincible ignorance which renders bim 
incapable of m: king an act of faith, and dies in this state, but without having 
committed any mortal sin, we believe that certainly he will be saved, and the con- 
trary assertion of Dr. Brownson cannot be mainté ained. For the only reason for 
this’ opinion the reviewer alleges is, that the act of faith is an indis spensab ‘le con- 
dition of salvation for all who have reached the use of reason. But this princi- 
ple, though admitted by all theologians, with regard to adults in the state of either 
original sin or of grievous actual sin, is not extended by any of them to adults 
already justified, for whom the act of faith is a mere precept, (sub gravi, it is 
true), of which the involunt ary omission cannot be a hindrance to eternal sal- 
vation. Again, we ask: What will be the lot in ete rnity of this child which, 
according to Dr. Brownson’s supposition. has lost the habit of faith without 
having ever committed a mortal sin? The bliss of heaven? No; for faith is 
the root of the supernatural life, andgaccording to the hypothesis, he no longer 
possesses faith. The lot of children who die unbaptized ? No; for his original 
sin has been forever washed away. Hell properly so-called? No; fpr God 
plung yes into that abyss only those who die guilty of a personal, grievous, 
and perfectly voluntary transgression of his commandme nts. The reviewer, 
then, must have recourse to annibilation, or invent a fourth condition after death 
thus far unknown to the theologians of the Catholic Church. 

‘We, of course, accept in its full force the principle, extra ecclesiam nulla sa- 
lus ; but wethmk Dr. Brownson wanting in accuracy when he attempts to show 
who are in the Church and who are out of it, and that he needs to — the 
thevlogians more, and to trust his own individual reasonings less. Catholic 
theology is learned traditionally ; it is not wrought out from indiviaual concep- 
tions, or by mathematical deductions. 

‘In this same number Dr. Brownson ironically terms tender-hearted theolo- 
gians those who think that the loss of the intuitive or beatific vision does not 
cause children who have died without bs aptism to suffer. 

* Dr. Brownson proves to his own satisfaction that it is absurd to suppose that 
these children are exempted from suffering; but he has forgotten, if he ever 
knew, who the tender-hearted theologians are that believe in this absurdity. The 

reader will be astonished to learn that they are St. Thomas, who says, concern- 
ing these children: ‘ Nihil omnino dole bunt de carentia visionis divine '—(‘ They 
shall not suffer anything on account of the privation of the vision of God’) 
(supplem. qu. 71, art. 2); St. Bonaventure (2a. p. distinct. qu. 2) ; Suarez (de pec- 
catis, disp. 2, sect. 6); and others of at least ag much authority in such matters as 
the editor of Brownson’s Quarterly Review. 

“Tf he will take the trouble to study the reasons they give in favor of their 
opinion which they regard as at least the more probable, he will no doubt fol- 
low them, and abandon the doctrine of Gregory of Rimini, to whom Catholie 
instinct has applied the energetic epithet of tortor puerorum, ‘the childrea's 
torturer.’ 

““We must not forget to mention, among the contributions to the April 
number, the able and interesting ‘Letter from Sacerdos,’ who complains of 
some of the reviewer's criticisms. The insertion of this letter does honor to 
Dr. Brownson, for it shows that, if he sometimes makes mistakes, he also knows 


how to make the amende honorable. 
“ BOSTON PILOT.” 
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O. A. Brownson, LL.D. 


Dear Docror,— 

One of your admirers, when you do not swerve from the 
straight line (Indignor quandogue bonus dormitat Orestes), begs you to recall 
the passage of the Review tor last April (p. 162), where you say; “ Even the 
eternally lost are gainers by their existence . . . To be is always better than 
not to be.” Is this reconcilable with the words of our Lord, regarding . Judas, 
“ Bonum erat ei, si natus non fuisset ”? 

True, you quote St. Augustine, but if you consult St. Thomas in Supplemento 
q. 98, art. 3, you will find the meaning of the Bishop of Hippo. The Angeli 
cal Doctor thus concludes his artic le: * Licet non esse maxime sit malum, in 
quantum privat esse, est tamen valde bonum, in quantum privat miseria, que 
est maximum malorum,” 

Your correspondent was also much surprised to read your words of censure 
on Boniface VILLI, and St. Louis, in the January Number, pp. 137, 138, 
How, Doctor, can you presume to blame a pope like Boniface, indeed any pope, 
in relation to canonization? Still worse, how could you write, to authorize 
your disrespectful remarks, that ‘the pope is infallible in the canonization of 
saints, is not, we believe, de fide” ? Many theologians hold that it is. Should 
it be certain that it is not of faith, are you therefore at liberty to deny it, or 
even to doubt it? Can it not be most certain, without its being de fide? And 
is it not a sin to call in question any religious truth universally taught by 
divines as certain though not as an article of faith? 

You are bound, dear sir, to counteract the bad impression you must have 
caused jn some minds by these objectionable passages, especially the one re- 
specting ‘the eternally lost.” He who makes of hell an endurable abode, 
assumes a fearful responsibility ; for the fear of hell is the main, if not the only, 
curb on the passions of the great majority of mankind, 

Your sincere friend. 


P.S. Before sending the foregoing criticism, I wanted to glance at the July 
Number of the Review, hoping to see something in reference to the subject. So 
far, I have discovered nothing. If you are unwilling to retract, you might at 
least publish my observations. 

There is a slight mistake in the last Number, p. 292. St. Elizabeth, mentioned 
in that place, was not ‘ Queen of Hungary,” but only the daughter of a king 
of Hungary. 

ANONYMOUS. 


The objections urged in the article from the Boston Pilot, 
which we insert entire, are founded on a misreading of our 
article on the Catholic dogma which no one can deny 
without heresy, Extra Ecclesiam nulla salus. The writer 
in the Pilot assumes that we maintained that “ whoever is 
not actually a member of the visible body of the Church can- 
not belong to the soul of the Church.” This is not what we 
wrote, and is not what we hold. The error is in the sur- 
reptitious insertion of the little word actually. We said and 
we say that whoever is not a member, at least an inchoate 
member, of the body of the Church cannot belong to the soul 

e of the Church, and therefore cannot be say ed, if the dog- 
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matic definition, ‘‘ Extra Ecclesiam nulla salus,” means any- 
thing; for the body and soul of the Church, though dis- 
tinguishable, are not separable, we might say, no more 
separable than are the body and soul and the human and 
divine natures of our Lord. Men may, as St. Augustine 
says, be iz the Church without being of it; but that they can 
be of it, without being im it, or that men can belong to the 
soul of the Church without belonging in any sense to the body 
of the Church and united to the sacred Humanity of Christ, 
he does not say, and we do not believe and would not believe, 
though forty thousand Perrones or even an angel from heaven 
should teach it, for there is one God, and one Mediator of 
God and men, the MAN Christ Jesus: that is, Christ mediates 
and saves in his human nature, hypostatically united to his 
divine Person, not in his divine Nature alone. Otherwise the 
Incarnation would perform no office in the economy of 
Mediation and Salvation. 

Has the Pilot writer ever asked himself what he means by 
‘the soul of the Church as distinguished from the body? The 
soul of the Church is, we take it, the Holy Ghost who dwells 
and operates in her, and therefore regenerates and sanctifies 
through the Incarnate Word, so that in the work of salvation, 
as in the work of creation, the three Persons of the Godhead 
concur. Exclude the Church, you exclude the human nature 
of God and make the Son concur as Mediator in his divine 
nature alone, and thus follow the spirit that dissolveth Jesus, 
which, according to St. John, is Antichrist: 1 St. John iv, 2. 
You make the Holy Ghost, without the mediation of the 
Incarnate Word, without the concurrence of the Word made 
flesh, or any action of God in his human nature, as truly, 
as subst: antially, and as indissolubly hg nature, as the divine 
nature itself, the Mediator. This will not do, for it is to reject 
the Word made flesh, and to adopt the Prote stant error of the 
invisible church, to deny the whole Sacramental System, as 
well as the whole Sacerdotal System of mediatorial grace, 
and to make the regeneration, justification, and salvation of 
the soul the work of the Holy Ghost, or of God in his 
divine nature alone, which would logically involve the 
rejection of the entire Catholic faith, and the whole cultus 
Sanctorum, including the worship of the Blessed Virgin, as 
understood and practised by Catholics. To assume that 
one can belong to the soul of the Church without being in 
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any sense really a member of the visible body of the Church, 
would be to reject the entire Christian order as we have 
been taught it. Even the just that lived and died before 
the Incarnation could not enter heaven till the Incarnate 
Word visited them in the prison where they were detained, 
preached to them, and united them to him in his humanity. 

The Pilot man says he would desire to learn from us 
“whether the absolute impossibility,” he pretends we maintain, 
“of belonging to the sow! of the Church of Christ by faith 
and charity wile n one is ndt actually a member of the body 
of this same Church, is founded on (in) the very nature of 
things, or on the free and positive decree of our Lord?” 
As we maintain nothing of the sort, as is evident from his 
own statement that we admit that catechumens dying before 
the Church is ready to confer on them the visible Sacrament 
of baptism may be saved, we are under no obligation to 
answer this question. We hold that the visible Church is 
the visible medium by which one becomes united to the soul 
of the Church. The Pilot man says he accepts in its full 
force the principle, that “Extra Ecclesiam nulla salus.” 
What, then, is he quarrelling with us about? What else do 
we say? What did the Council, the Fourth Lateran, that de- 
fined that out of the Church no one can ever be saved,— 

ixtra Ecclesiam nullus omnino salvatur”— mean by the 
Church? Did it mean the visible or an invisible Church, 
or the soul of the Church, that is, the Holy Ghost apart from 
the body in which he dwells, and in and through which he 
operates? When the Holy Scriptures, the Fathers, the 
Popes, and Councils speak of the Church, in connection with 
salvation, they always, as far as we have observed, speak of 
the visible Church, ofthe Church in the concrete, not of an 
invisible Church, or the Church as a disembodied spirit. In a 
letter I addressed through a theologian to the late Cardinal 
Prefect of the Propaganda, mindful of the qualifications 
some modern theologians give to the dogma, and of some 
articles I had read in the Civiltd Cattolica, I said: ‘I shall 
never leave the Church, for I am certain that there is no 
salvation out of her communion, at least for me.” The Car- 
dinal noted the apparent limitation, and in the name of the 
Holy See, rebuked it, and asked, ‘‘ Does il Signore Brown- 
son believe that there is salvation for any one else out of 
the communion of the Church ?” 
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The Pilot man must hold that there is no salvation out of 
the Church, or not be a Catholic. Archbishop Kenrick, of 
Baltimore, kindly contributed an article to our REVIEW on 
Dr. White’s *- Life of Mother Seton,” and the value of Protes- 
tant Piety. While seeming in the outset to make the most 
liberal concessions to the latitudinarian theologians who would 
seem to hold that nobody but bad Catholics are in danger of 
being damned, he concluded by being more rigid andexe ae e, 
if possible, vets the Review had ever been. Bishop Hay, in 
his tract ‘*‘ On Exclusive Salvation,” takes the dogma lite rally, 
in its plain, natural sense, and goes farther than we have ever 
ventured to go in any of our writings, and yet we are not 
aware that he has ever been accused of heterodoxy. The 
late bishop of Boston, of immortal memory, was the soundest 
theologian, and one of the ablest, as well as most modest, 
men we have ever known, whose doctrine and whose judg- 
ment we never found at fault. Well, the greater part of the 
article criticized as Dr. Brownson’s Theology is republished 
from an article in the Review for October, 1847, which 
was written at his command, revised and approved by him 
before it was published. We think he was as good a theo- 
logian, and as high an authority, as the Boston Pilot. 

The only que stion on this subject on which Catholics do 
or can differ i is, Who are in the Church? The Pilot man, while 
accepting the principle,—dogma or fact—he should say,— 
Extra Ecclesiam nulla salus,—says he thinks “ Dr. Brown- 
son wanting in accuracy when he atte mpts to show who are 
in the C hardh and who are out of it, and that he needs to 
study the theologians more and to trust his own individual 
reasonings less.’ ” Ve ry possibly.’ Dr. Brownson does not pre- 
tend to be a learned theologian, but the Pilot cites no theologian 
except De Lugo, with whose works he has not been rather 
intimately acquainted for many years, as well as with many 
others hardly less authoritative. A man’s learning, however, 
is not to be estimated by the number of authors he has read or 
studied. To profit by the study of the theologians, one needs 
a theological aptitude, or at least a capacity to understand 
the author studied. Our learned critic, judging from his 
criticism of our poor essay, has the contrary capacity, if 

capacity it can be called, an aptitude to misunderstand and 
to misstate the language as well as the sense of his author, 
for we have not discovered an instance in which he has 
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given correctly our meaning or the doctrine we defend. As 
for our “ individual reasonings,” he shuns them as carefully 
as if they had the smallpox, and invalidates, or attempts to 
invalidate, not one of them. Nor has he taken notice of a 
single one of the authorities we cited in support of the 
doctrine we maintained,—authorities express to our purpose, 
and, to say the least, as numergus and as weighty as those 
he cites against us. 

The Pilot man says, we admit that catechumens may be 
saved, though they die without being actually baptized, 
“‘ provided the Church admits them to the rank of aspirants to 
the sacrament.” The tautological provision italicized is the 
Pilot man’s, not ours, for we do not understand how one can 
be admitted as a catechumen, without being ‘admitted to 
the rank of an aspirant to the sacrament.” He thinks or 
writes quite too loosely to be permitted to accuse others of a 
want of accuracy. He calls our arguments drawn from the 
teleological purpose, in‘the Divine plan of creation, of the 
Christian order, and the relation of the Church to the Incar- 
nation, ‘‘metaphysical arguments,” and has the admirable 
simplicity to ask us whether we hold that the absolute 
impossibility we assert of belonging to the soul of the Church 
of Christ, without being in some sense a member of the 
visible body of that same Church, “‘is founded on (in) the nature 
of things, or on the free and positive decree of our Lord?” 
Does this learned critic pretend to be a theologian without 
being able to distinguish between ratio theologica and ratio 
metaphysica ? We use not a single metaphysical argument 
in our whole essay; and all the arguments we ‘adduce 
in defence of our thesis are the ological, drawn from 
theological principles. We aimed to prove from theological 
principles, or from the nature, not of things, but of the 
Christian order itself, as supernaturally revealed, that the 
dogma, Out of the Church there is no ‘salvation, cannot be 
denied without denying Christianity itself as the teleological 
order. All the dogmas of the Church are CATHOLIC, 
founded on catholic or universal principles, and admit no 
exception. An exception would destroy their catholicity, and 
be an anomaly in the Creator’s works, all of which are and 
must be stric tly dialectic, since made by the WOLD, who is 
the Logos, the supreme Logic, or, as Plato would say, Logic 
in itself. This is as true of the new creation, or palingenesiac 
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order, as of the cosmic, or genesiac order. Here is no 
metaphysical reasoning ; it is strictly, from beginning to end, 
theological reasoning, and rests on principles known only from 
divine revelation. ° 

Unhappily, the theologian of the Pilot understands nothing 
of all this, and sees no distinction between principle and 
dogma, and consequently no reason in the nature of the 
Church or Christian kingdom for the dogma. His claim to 
be a theologian is, therefore, of the slenderest sort. The 
dogma or doctrine is not the principle, but its embodiment or 
infallible expression ; and it is the business of the theologian, 
while he takes the dogmas from the infallible teaching of the 
Church, or the infallible definitions of the pope, to trace 
them up to the catholic principles they embody, and to show 
not only the external authority which enjoins ‘them, but also 
the intrinsic reason for them, intrinsic in the Christian order 
itself, and their dialectic relations to one another, and with 
the principles of the natural order or the cosmos. The half- 
fledged theologians of our journals have very little theologi- 

cal science in this higher sense, and w agp: they find a writer 
who has some little conception of it, perhaps some little 
acquaintance with it, they look tin him with suspicion, 
denounce him, or admonish him “ to study the theologians more, 
and to trust his individual reasonings less.” 

In order to be saved, or in ordinary times to discharge 
acceptably one’s duty even as a priest or parochus, it is not 
necessary that one should look any deeper into the Christian 
order than to the dogmas and the ‘external infallible authority 
that enjoins them; “but no one who has not looked farther 
and grasped the principles embodied or expressed in them, 
the reasons for holding them intrinsic in the Christian order 
itself, has any right to regard himself as a master of theo- 
iogical science. We need not say that we are far from being 
a master of theological science: all we do or can claim 
is, that we have learned there is such a science, and that 
the routinists whom we meet at every turn hardly suspect its 
existence, and seldom attain to any adequate understanding 
even of the more recondite dogmas themselves. 

In answer to the Pilot’s question, however, we say that 
the necessity of belonging to the visible Church in order te 
be saved, which, we assert, is not founded in the nature of 
things, but in the nature of the Church, founded by the free, 
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positive decree of God, inasmuch as God was free to found 
or not found the teleological order, or to become incarnate, 
and found on the Incarnation, the new creation or Christian 
order, consisting of palingenesia and glorification. This, 
commonly called by theologians the supernatural order, some- 
times the order of grace, as distinguished from the order of 
nature or natural generation, God was, as Gioberti pre- 
tends, not obliged or necessitated to found. We, indeed, per- 
ceive not, supposing God determined in the beginning to 
carry the creative act to its highest power, and to raise men 
to a perfect beatitude in a supernatural union with himself 
or to a partieipation of his divine nature (2 Peter), how 
he could have done it otherwise than by the Incarnation, 
and founding on it the Christian or teleological order, 
or the Catholic Church as the medium of effecting his pur- 
pose. But we do not pretend to measure by our feeble 
reason the resources of the Divine Wisdom, or to restrict 
either the Divine Freedom or the Divine Power. God can do 
anything but contradict, that is, annihilate himself. We do 
not know that he was under any necessity, extrinsic or in- 
trinsic, to carry his creative act to its highest power, or of 
raising men, as their final cause, to a participation of his own 
divine nature: hence the necessity we assert is simply a 
necessity a suppositione. Supposing God resolved to do 
what we know from revelation he did resolve from the 
foundation of the world, then it is necessary, in order to be 
saved, to belong in some sense to the visible Church, the 
kingdom of God on earth. 

The Pilot man, had he read the extract from Father Per- 
rone—not, by the way, very high noone: ve our com- 
ments on it, in the foot-note, pp- 234, 235, of the Review for 
April last, would have seen that we by no means main- 
tain that the necessity we assert, is a necessity which God 
cannot break through if he chooses. God, by a miracle or 
some extraordinary means, as Fr. Perrone says, we admit, 
may save sinners without their union with the visible Church, 
for we’are not discussing what is possible via extraordinaria, 
but what is possible via ordinaria, in the order of his grace. 
In the order established by God, there is no salvation out of 
the Church. This is de fide. Thus the Chureh decrees in 
the Fourth Council of the Lateran, chapter 1: ‘ Una vero fide- 
lium universalis Ecclesia, extra quam nullus omnino salvatur.” 
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Denzinger, Enchir. No. lii, p. 151. We quoted this 
decree, as cited by Bellarmine, in that part of our essay 
republished from the Review of 1847. All theologians 
must believe and hold that there is no salvation out of the 
one Catholic Church, or not be Catholics. So much is certain. 
Hence the efforts of theologians to prove that those who, the 
contend, are or can les saved, do in some sense belong to the 
visible Church, for no one of any authority dares adopt the 
Protestant figment of an invisible Church. Bellarmine 
holds, as do most theologians, on the authority of St. Ambrose, 
that catechumens, dying before receiving the visible sacra- 
ment of baptism iz re, may be saved; but he feels a difficulty 
in the case. How can this be, since there is no salvation out 
of the Church, and catechumens are not actu et proprie in 
the Church? But this, though a difficulty to Bellarmine, 
would be none to the theologian of the Pilot, for he — 
say: ‘‘ Very true, they are not members of the body of the 
Church, but the ry, by ‘their faith and ch: arity, be long to the 
soul of the Church, and that suffices.” Bell: armine, though 
an eminent theologian, and generally regarded. as a high 
authority, appears to have beer *n ignorant of this easy way of 
solving the difficulty, and he labors hard to prove that 
‘‘ catechumens are, After all, in the Church, not actually and 
properly, but only potentially, as a man conceived, but not 
yet t formed and born, is called man only potentially.” Billu- 
art, as we showed in our former article, pp. 238, 239, solves 
the difficulty in the same way, and maintains that catechu- 
mens may be said to be in the Church “ proximately and 
in desire,” or, as St. Augustine says, ‘in voto et proxima 
dispositione, ” as one may be said to be in the house because 
he is in the vestibule for the purpose of immediately enter- 
ing. ‘They belong to the Church inchoately,” that is, 
are inchoate. mambo, and the Church in her prayer for 
thom on Good Friday calls them hers—* Our ¢ atechumens ?? 
“Oremus pro catechumenis nostris,” evidently implying 
that they belong to her, and are under her care, subject in 
some sense to her jurisdiction. 

Whether these explanations prove that catechumens be- 
long to the visible Church or not, they prove that the theo- 
logians who offer them believe and hold that, in order to be 
saved, one must be in some sense, vel re, vel voto, a member 
of the body’of the Church, and, therefore, that they under- 
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stand the dogma precisely as we do, namely, out of the 
visible Church of Christ there is no salvation. They do not 
seem to hold the Protestant heresy of an invisible Church, 
or salvation by union with the disembodied soul of the Church, 
in which the flesh assumed by the WorD in the womb of the 
Virgin, has no office or representative, since the Holy Ghost 
did not become incarnate, and is notgghe Mediator of God 
and men. Nor does Fr. Perrone, whose erudition we rate 
higher than: we do his speculative theology, really 
differ from the other theologians, or hold anything on this point 
that we have questioned. He says,* in answer to the objec- 
tion that were the true Church to fail in whole or in part, 
it would not follow that men would be destitute of all means 
of salvation, for God might supply the defect by internal 
means; men might be joined, at least in spirit, to the true 
Church of Christ [when the Church has failed?]. ‘ Non 
sequeretur homines omni destitui medio extraordinario, tran- 
seat, vel concedo ; ordinario, nego. Jamvero quando Christus 
condidit Ecclesiam suam, intendit preebere hominibus medi- 
um ordinarium, seu potius collectionem mediorum, quibus 
omnes indiscriminatim uti quovis tempore possent ad salutem 
sibi comparandam. Si Deus voluisset ope interiorum mediorum 
nostram operarit salutem, NULLA FUISSET ECCLESLE INSTITUEN- 
DZ RATIO,” and much more which is quoted by us in the 
article criticized, pp. 234, 235. Here Perrone distinctly 
maintains that the Church is instituted to be the medium, 
and is the only ordinary medium of salvation; and that if 
God had willed to save men without her, there would have 

been no reason for her institution. This is enough for our 
purpose, for we are not treating what God may or may not 
do in some extraordinary manner, by means out of the order 
of salvation which he has instituted. 

It is well here to remember what Perrone sometimes forgets, 
the relation the Church bears to the Incarnation, which 
he elsewhere, in a passage quoted from Moehler’s Symbolik, 
acknowledges and sustains by several texts of Scripture, 
from St. Paul; ; namely, that the Church is, veluti, the visible 
continuation of the Incarnation. If he understands himself, 
he must then hold that what takes away all reason for the 
institution of the Church, takes away all reason for the In- 


*De Loc. Theologic. part. 1, c. 4, a. 1. 
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carnation, and really denies that “‘the MAN Christ Jesus is 
the one Mediator of God and men.” Our Lord says, “ No 
man cometh to me except the Father draw him.” The 
Father may draw men to the Incarnate WorpD, or to the 
Church, his body, in various and even extraordinary ways; 
but that God ever saves men by extraordinary means or 
without the medium ordinarium, is, so far as our knowledge 
goes, authorized by no decision of the Church, by no con- 
sensus theologorum, by no analogy of faith, by no ratio theo- 
logica, and is expressly contradicted by the decree of the 
Fourth Council of Lateran already cited. That he may use ex- 
traordinary means'to bring men to the medium ordinarium, as 
in the case of the eunuch of Queen Candace, Cornelius the 
Centurion, and hundreds of others recorded in the relations 
of our missionaries, especially those of the illustrious Com- 
pany of Jesus, we know; and it seems to us much more in 
accordance with the order of his providence or the order of 
grace that God should bring men via extraordinaria to the 
Church to be saved via ordinaria, than that he should save 
them, via extraordinaria, or irrespective of the order he 
himself has established and declared to be the only medium 
of salvation, without which no one at all—omnino—is ever 
saved. Even Fr. Perrone does not venture to say that one 
can belong to the soul of the Church without being in some 
sense a member of the body of the Church, and he recognizes 
and defends principles which contradict it. A little more 
logic and a deeper insight into the dialectic character of the 
Creator’s works, as disclosed by the Christian revelation, 
would, perhaps, have done the erudite Roman professor, any 
more than the Pilot’s theologian, no serious harm. 

The theologian of the Pilot, while we, he owns, ad- 
mit that infants validly baptized in heretical sects, if they 
die before attaining to the use of reason, are saved, makes 
us maintain that ‘ having reached the age of discretion, even 
though justified in infancy, excused from sin through invin- 
cible ignorance, if they remain separated from the body of 
the Church, they lose the habit of faith, and are consequently 
out of the way of salvation.” With his permission we must 
tell him that he either does not know what we said, or he 
knowingly misstates it. We said, invincible ignorance 
excuses from sin in that whereof one is invincibly ignorant, 
but we never said or implied that those who adhere to 
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heretical sects are excused from sin, or that without sin 
against faith the habit of faith is or can be lost. Conse- 
quently all the authorities he cites to prove that the habit 
of faith received in baptism cannot be lost without sin, are 
nothing to the purpose,—are not ad rem, and show a lack 
either of honesty or logic on the part of the critic. 

The habit of faith and sanctity the infant receives in bap- 
tism suffices so long as one remains an infant, but when 
one comes to the use of reason, the habit does not suffice, 
for then the obligation to elicit the act of faith comes up; and 
if the baptized person refuses or omits to elicit the act, he 
loses the habit, and commits a sin against faith. This sin 
may be committed in two ways, either by a positive act of 
infidelity, or by the omission to elicit the act of faith. Now, 
we argued that, in our country, none whom the Catholic 
preacher’s voice can reach, and ‘where the Church is ev ery- 
where present, for we expressly confined our remarks to our 
own country, can be excused for adhering to the sects or 
omitting to elicit the act of faith, which is elicitable in no 
sect, for no one of itself presents the credible object. In 
other words, we denied the fact of the pretended invincible 
ignorance as to the Catholic faith. 

We do not believe that in our times there is much, if any, 
invincible ignorance among Protestant sects, or many in- 
stances of what is called good faith. Some such there 
undoubtedly are, for some such we find among the converts 
to the Church; but we have no evidence that all such are 
not gathered into the one fold before they die, even though 
it may not be till the last moment. We have many instances 
where persons brought up in Protestant sects have learned, 
the grace of God assisting, the Catholic faith, and been led 
to the Catholic Church by a diligent reading of the Protes- 
tant mutilated edition and unfaithful version of the Scrip- 
tures. One very dear to us was so led: what hinders others 
in the same exterior circumstances, and possessing the same 
means, from being led in like manner? No reason can be 
assigned, but prejudice and the lack of the proper interior 
disposition. But that prejudice or that want of interior dis- 
position prevents one from seeking, caute sollicitudine, for the 
truth, as St. Augustine says, simply proves that they are not 
prepared to eubrane the truth, when presented to them, dis- 
proves their good faith, and renders them guilty of the sin of 
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unbelief. No member of an heretical sect is in good faith or 
inculpably ignorant, who does not seek with all the diligence 
and earnestness for the truth which a prudent man carries 
into his worldly affairs: at least so says the able and learn- 
ed Thomist, Billuart, as high authority, to say the least, as Fr. 
Perrone or the Pilot man. 

The Church is a city set on a hill, and her light shines out 
through all the region round, even to those in the valley. 
Her missionaries are in all nations, and there is not one in 
any Protestant nation that need remain ignorant of the 
Church or her titles, if he cares to know them, or is in earnest 
to save his soul. Tlie fact that persons from all ranks and 
conditions, learned and unlearned, freemen and slaves, have 
been converted, St. John C hrysostom urges, in one of his 
homilies, as a proof that all might be, if they would. We are 
not a little scandalized when we find Catholic theologians, or 
pret tended theologians, urging the bitter prejudices instilled 
into the minds of Protestants by calumnies against the 
Church, as a valid excuse for their not seeking for the truth, - 
and as in no sense incompatible with their good faith, as if 
those prejudices themselves which blind the eyes of Protes- 
tants were not the work of the devil, and sinful,—or as if they 
did not prove them to be in bad faith and in bondage to 
Satan. Every Protestant has ample means of knowing the 
truth, for his very Protestantism itself bears witness to the 
Catholic Church as the one only Church of Christ, and would 
be absolutely unintelligible without it. No Protestant has, or 
believes he has, faith, He knows he has only opinions, 
which may be true or may be false; but he hugs the delu- 
sion that nobody has anything " ‘tter, and so does not seek. 
And why should he seek, when Catholic theologians tell him, 
as he understands them, and as we understood them before 
our conversion, that they are most likely in good faith, and 
by no means necessarily out of the way of salv ation? Yet 
not one of these same theologians would open the doors of 
heaven to any of them that the doctrine we defend would 
exclude. Even Dr. Hawarden, in his Charity and Truth, ap- 
parently one of the most latitudinarian of our theologians, 
winds up by stating that it is very doubtful if any not in the 
communion of the Church, and who die out of it, can ever 
enter the kingdom of heaven. 

Invincible ignorance, which is sometimes spoken of as if 
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it were a positive virtue, is a negative quantity, and 
though it excuses from sin wherein one is invincibly ig- 
norant, has no positive merit, and advances one not a 
step towards heaven. St. Augustine says:* ‘Qui ipsa 
ignorantia in eis qui intelligere noluerunt, sine dubitatione, 
peccatum est; in eis qui non potuerunt, poena peccati. Ergo, 
in utrisque non est justa excusatio, sed damnatio.” Yet 
St. Augustine is higher authority than the theologian of the 
Boston Pilot, however much he has studied the theologians, 
and however little he may have trusted to his individual 
reasonings. 

We do not pretend to be a theologiari, but we do claim to 
have some logic, and a little common-sense, though God 
forbid we should presume to measure ourselves with the 
learned and acute theologian of the Pilot, a noble and accom- 
plished young athlete, from whom we trust the universal 
Church has much to hope. But we are sustained under his 
strictures by our intimate conviction that, if he read and 
understood our humble article, he would have found very 
little as a learned Catholic to censure in it. He would have 
seen that we differ from the school he follows or leads, only 
in demanding an explicit voto where it appears to be 
satisfied with an implicit voto or vague desire. We 
asked not that these people who have been baptized 
and brought up in the sects, should be actu et proprie in the 
Catholic communion, but that they should’ stand in relation to 
the sacrament of Reconciliation as catechumens do in rela- 
tion to the sacrament of Regeneration, that is, knowing 
explicitly that there is such a sacrament, and explicitly desir- 
ing it; otherwise, we cannot reconcile the assertion of their 
salvation with the Catholic dogma, ‘‘ Extra Ecclesiam nullus 
omnino salvatur.” We have not presumed to question the 
explanations modern theologians give of the dogma: we s say 
not exceptions, for every ‘dogma is catholic, “and what is 
catholic, as we have said, admits no exception. We have 
only endeavored to fix after theological reasoning and the 
greater theologians the limits. of these explanations, and thus 
check the latitudinarianism which the popular understanding 
deduces from them. This latitudinarianism out of the 


* Tome ii, Ad Sixtum, 191, No. 27, p. 1084. Ed. Maur. Paris: Gaume, 
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schools is much greater, we apprehend, than is commonly 
suspected, even by our clergy. How far and how fatally it 
extends, one may easily learn from the sermons of some 
popular preachers, not remarkable for their theological exact- 
ness. We have never found ourselves in lay Catholic society 
where we could assert the dogma as the Church defines it, 
without being contradicted. ‘Take up the silly and inflated 
book, by a young Oxford man, entitled “ For Husks, Food.” 
The author appears to have been drawn to the Church by 
her esthetic excellence, not for the purpose of saving his 
soul, which he seems never to have imagined for a moment 
to be in the least danger while in the bosom of Anglicanism of 
the Ritualistic stamp. He makes his Catholic priest visit the 
grave of his Protestant brother, gather up a handful of earth 
from it, put it in a silk bag, and wear it next his heart till 
his death, not as the memorial of fraternal affection, but as 
the sacred relic of a saint; he represents a Catholic bishop as 
assuring a batch of Protestant women playing at nuns, whom 
he meets on shipboard, that they are in good faith; and when 
wrecked at sea, and they and he are going down, as giving 


them absolution, as if they were good Catholies. The prie st 
has no appre "3 sions for the soul of his old father, the Angli- 
can bishop of Aytoun. His father was in good faith, for 


he was a dedied, and his taste in church millinery or decora- 
tion was perfect; and he was in invincible ignorance, though 
living in the midst of Catholics and possessing a superb 
library, which contained the works of nearly all the standard 
Catholic writers from St. Augustine down to Newman and 
Manning. The Catholic World brings the angels down, and 
makes them bear the soul of a Protestant woman of high birth 
and breeding up direct to heaven, without suffering her to be 
detained even a moment in purgatory,—a favor reserved for 
very few Catholics: and what is the theologian of the Pilot doing 
but holding us up as ignorant of theology, and “ cusing us of 
‘grave error, because we have the simplicity to believe that, 
when the Church declares that out of the Church there is no 
salvation, she knows and means what’ she says? Will he 
pardon us if we suggest that he, perhaps, would be better 
employe xd in combating this r: ampant latitudinarianism which 
is now devouring Catholic nations, than in making war 
on the old reviewer for errors into which he has never 
fallen ? 
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But it seems in the estimation of the Pilot’s theologian we 
erred in representing unbaptized infants dying in infancy, 
and of course in invincible ignorance, as suffering from the 
loss of heaven, and quotes St. Thomas, St. Buonaventura, 
Suarez, and others, to prove the contrary. Does he suppose 
the possession of heaven is a small affair? That they suffer 
the pain of sense we have never pretended ; but it is certain 
that they do suffer the pain, that is, the penalty of loss. 
That they do not suffer the pain of sense in consequenge of 
being depriv ed of the beatific vision, is the common opinion 
of theologians, and we have not the temerity to contradict 
them; but, deprived of that vision, they remain and must 
forever remain infinitely below their destiny, with the end 
for which they were created unattained and unattainable : and 
every rational creature necessarily suffers, moraily and 
spiritually, if not sensibly, so long as it remains below its 
destiny, with the end for which it exists unrealized. Hence 
Pope St. Gregory the Great recognizes but two states after 
death; the one, happiness in heaven, and the other, suffering 
in hell. The Holy Council of Florence defines that unbap- 
tized infants dying in infancy go to hell, ‘in infernos.” 
That God may hide from them all sense of their loss, and 
provide for them a flowe ry sort of delight in which they will 
be conscious of no suffering, of no loss even, is a theologic al 

opinion; but we understand not how it can be without a 
miracle of divine mercy. And if we suppose a miracle for so 
much, we see no reason why we may not just as well sup- 
pose a miracle big enough to admit them to the vision of God 
in glory. The loss of heaven is the greatest of all possible 
evils. 

The Pilot is very generous in assuming that we inserted 
the Letter of “‘ Sacerdos” as an *‘ amende honorable.” We did 
not feel and do not now feel that there was any amende due, for 
between him and us there was and is no doctrinal difference. 
He concedes that the presumption is, that persons converted 
from the sects have not been validly. baptized ; and that is all 
that we maintained, though we thought the criticisms of the 
writer in the Mirror on “‘ The Threshold of the Church,” un- 
called for and captious. Our difference turned on practical 
questions. We inserted the letter, because it was written by 
a learned ard able theologian, and an old and highly esteemed 
friend; because it was rather sharp upon us, and, finally, 
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because, disabled at the time from writing, we were in want 
of matter to fill out the number. If we could have held a 
pen, we should have accompanied the publication with 
some correctives, which have since been happily and better 
supplied by a priest and theologian no less learned and 
even more distinguished, and with a far wider experience. 

So much for our Boston theologian, who was not, we 
apprehend, trained, as we were, in the school of the late 
illust.ious Bishop of Boston, a theologian whose exactness and 
soundness we, every day as we advance in life, find con- 
firmed, and whose teachings we but feebly reproduce. May 
he who was our spiritual father on earth, still remember 
and watch over the spiritual son with whom he had so much 
affectionate patience, and whom he took so much pains to 
instruct in the principles, doctrines, and precepts of our holy 
religion! Never can we repay to his memory, forever 
blessed, his labor and pains, his uniform sweetness, unfailing 
kindness, and, above all, his tender and unaffected piety, and 
profound and courageous love of truth. God has, we trust, 
rewarded him. 

We turn now to the anonymous letter, our chief objection 
to which is, that it is anonymous. With the exception 
of articles in the Catholic World and N. Y. Tablet, we have 
never published anything since our Catholic life began that 
bears not our name, and for which we do not hold ourselves 
responsible. It is hardly fair for a writer tosend us a 
communication without his name, and, ordinarily, such a 
communication would be thrown into the waste-basket unread. 
But happening to read a page of the present communication, 
before observing that it was unsigned, and discovering that 
it arraigned our orthodoxy, and that the matter could be 
treated independently of the writer, we make in this case an 
exception to our rule, for which the writer may not thank us. 

The first objection Mr. Anonymous urges against us is, that 
we assert that “the eternally lost are gainers by their exist- 
ence, for it is always better to be than not to be.” We say 
this in accordance with philosophy, which, as we have learned 
it, and as we have supposed all theologians maintain, that 
Ens, Bonum, and Verun, are identical, because all are infinite, 
and there can be but one infinite. God is being in its plen- 
itude, and in that he is being he is good. All existences are 
existences, or exist by virtue of their participation of being, 
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mediante, the creative act of Being. Hence all existences, 
in that they participate of being, participate ef good. But, 
as the damned or eternally lost do really exist, they really 
participate of good, in so far as they participate of being, 
and therefore we conclude that they are gainers by their 
existence, for it is ‘‘ better to be, and even to be miserable,” 
as St. Augustine says, * “than to be nothing,” which, as the 
privation of all being, is the privation of all good, and can- 
not be willed, or in itself desirable. 

To this Anonymous opposes the words of our Lord referring 
to Judas, ‘‘ Good were it for that man if he had never been 
born,” and what St. Thomas says of these words and the words 
of St. Augustine. Here is what St. Thomas says in the passage 
referred to: ‘¢ Ad tertium, quod licet non esse maxime sit ma- 
lum, in quantum privat esse; est tamen valde bonum, in 
quantum privat miseria qui est maximum malorum.” This 
makes nothing against us or St. Augustine. St. Thomas says 
in the body of the article: ‘‘ Quod non esse potest dupliciter 
considerari. Uno modo, secundum se, et sic nullo modo est 
appetibile cum non habeat aliquam rationem boni, sed sit 
pura privatio. Alio modo, potest consider ‘ari, in quantum 
est ablativum peenalis vite, seu alicujus miserie et sic non 
esse accipit rationem boni. . . . Et per hunc modum melius 
est damnatis non esse quam miseros esse. Unde Matth. xxvi, 
24, dicitur: Bonum erat ei, si natus non fursset homo ille.” 
From this we gather that, while we cannot say that it would 
have been absolutely good, or good in itself, for Judas and the 
damned if they had not been born or existed, we can only say 
it would have been relatively or accidentally good, in the 
respect that they would not have suffered. T his, if we under- 
stand it, explains how our Lord could say that it would have 
been good for Judas if he had never been born, that is, good 
in that he would not have suffered misery, without contradict- 
ing what St. Augustine holds, and we after him, that Ens 
is alw ays good, and that it is always better to be than not to 
be, and therefore the eternally lost are gainers by their exist- 
ence. We may be wrong, but the passage from St. Thomas 
does not prove it, and Anonymous fails to convict us of 
error. 

The second objection brought by Anonymous to prove that 
the “bonus Orestes” sometimes nods, is drawn from what 
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we said respecting the canonization of St. Louis of France. 
Boniface VIII is in most respects our ideal pope. We 
make two statements, and the first, one only, if we could make 
it without irreverence, to which exception is taken: 1. That 
the pope, perhaps, among other reasons, was moved to can- 
onize the king as a stroke of policy; and 2. That the pope 
is infallible in the canonization of saints, is not, we believe, 
de fide. We were endeavoring to disprove the French pre- 
tension that the kings of France had always been the devot- 
ed servants of the Church or the Papacy. The Frank 
sovereigns, who were Germans not French, though sover- 
eigns of the country now called France, did serve the Church, 
and it was the F ranks, not the French; for France, as we 
now understand it, did not come into existence till the end 
of the Carlovingian dynasty; but the kings of France 
proper, with the exception of Louis IX or St. Louis, we 
maintained, had almost uniformly been unfaithful to the Pa- 
pacy. The Church owed the great Western Schism to France ; 
Protestantism itself had a French origin, and but for 
the French government Protestantism would have been extin- 
guished within the first century of its existence. We were 
led to speak rather disparagingly of St. Louis as a king, by no 
means as a man, by the fact that he decided in favor 
of the Emperor Frederic II against the pope, constantly main- 
tained friendly relations with | him, and exhorted the pope to 
moderation in dealing with that perfidious Hohenstaufen, who 
for so many years warred against the Church. We never 
doubted his virtues, so to speak, as a domestic king, or his rare 
heroism in adversity, but he always seemed to us a pious 
but narrow-minded politici an. We may have erred, and not 
unlikely did err more or less, in our judgment of history ; but, 
treating of historical facts, we could not well avoid passing 
some judgment on them, and we aimed to be just. 

Yet we had no thought of setting up our judgment against 
that of the pope, and never doubted or dreamed of doubting 
the heroic sanctity of St. Louis as a man, or that he was 
rightly canonized. We never said, and never supposed, that 

soniface canonized him, solely or chiefly for political reasons, 
or as a stroke of policy, without judging him to merit canon- 
ization for his heroic sanctity, especially as displayed in his 
captivity in Africa. We merely intimated, but with reverence, 
that possibly the pope might also have been influenced, to a 
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greater or less extent, by just political reasons. We touched 
the matter only incidentally, for it was not the thesis we were 
defending, or attempting to defend, nor was it essential to the 
line of defence we had taken up, and we are willing to con- 
cede that our language might and probably should have been 
more guarded. 

That the pope is infallible in the canonization of saints, 
we have always supposed to be an open question, and there- 
fore not strictly de fide. If our memory does not deceive us, 
—for we cannot readily lay our hands on the book itself, 
though it belongs to our library—the eminent Jesuit, Fr. 
Nampon, in his Lectures at Geneva “on Catholic doctrine 
as defined by the Council of Trent,” places it in his list of 
questions 1 not yet defined, and therefore makes it an open 
question. Even Be nedict XIV, in his Treatise on Canoniza- 
tion, which we suppose is the work meant by the Boston 
Pilot in its second and very offensive article on ‘ More 
Palpable Errors of Brownson,” assumes that it is not de fide, 
for he says simply: ‘In fine, if not a heretic, he is at least guilty 
of grave censure and most grievous punishment who dares to 
assert that the pontiff has erred in any canonization, or that 
any one who has been canonized is not to be worshipped as a 
saint.”* If it was certainly de fide, the denial would have been 
heresy, and Benedict would not have said, “ if not a heretic,” but 
would have marked the denial in question with the note of 
heresy, instead of branding it with an inferior note. Even the 
Pilot man is in doubt whether it is de fide or not, for he says, “If 
only it has not been declared to be de fide, it is at least prowi- 
ma fide.” Buta thing may be very near another, and yet 
not be it. “ And it cannot be questioned without grievously 
culpable rashness.” Here we suspect the theologian of the 
Pilot is out in his canon-law. Benedict XIV does not say 
he who denies that the general proposition, that the pope is 
infallible in the canonization of saints, is-de fide,,.but he who 
dares assert that the pontiff has erred in any canonization, 
or that any one who has been canonized (by ‘the pontiff, we 
presume, is meant,) is not to be worshippe d, “is guilty,” &e. 
Does the Pilot understand the distinction ? Whether the papal 
definitions were infallible per se or not, was, before the late 
definition, an open question, but no one could ever dispute 


* Pilot, June 27, 1874. 
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any actual definition made and promulgated by the pontiff, 
without ine urring most grievous censure and punishme nt. 
We have simply abd, that the pope is infallible in the can- 
Onization of saints we believe is not de fide, but we have 
never said or thought that he erred in canonizing Louis 
of France, or that he has ever erred in any particular or 
actual canonization, or denied that any one actually canon- 
ized by him is to be worshipped asa saint. Where, then, is 
“ Brownson’s palpable error,” or the proof that the “ bonus 
Orestes ” sometimes nods. The most that can be said under 
this head is, that we questione d the exceptional merit of 
St. Louis as a king or politician, to which may be added his 
skill and capacity as a general, but never questioned his 
heroic sanctity as a than, nor denie d that he ought to be 
worshipped as a saint. In all this, if we have erred, it has, 
as we have just said, only been as an historian and as a de- 
fender of the supremacy of the Apostolic See against Gal- 
licanism, not as a Catholic theologian, nor in anything we 
suppose d that we were obliged as a Catholic theologian to 
maintain. 

Anonymous is right as to our “slight mistake” in calling 
the dear St. Elizabeth QUEEN of Hungary, which was a 
lapsus memori@ or a lapsus penne, not absolutely unpardon- 
able in an old man whose eyes have in measure failed him, 
who is obliged to rely mainly on his memory of former 
reading. 

Through the mercy, the great mercy, of God, without any 
merit or effort of our own, and while we were foolishly en- 
gaged in a vain effort to build up a church of our own to 
serve as the church of the future for humanity, we were brought 
into the Church of Christ, just thirty years ago, the 20th of 
this very month of October, 1874. Certainly we were no 
saint before our conversion, and have not been sinless since, 
but from our admission into the Catholic fold we have, with 
the permission, nay, at the request of the venerable bishops 
of the country, or the greater part of them, communicated to 
us by the late Benedict Joseph Fenwick, second Bishop of 
Boston, devoted our thoughts, studies, and unwearied labors 
as a publicist, to the best of our ability, to the cause of Cath- 
olicity, at home and abroad. Mistakes, even some grave 
errors, we certainly have “committed, but we have never for 
a moment, since the waters of conditional baptism touched our 
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forehead and we received Confirmation, which we did immedi- 
ately after, wavered in our faith or in our loyalty to the 
Church; and we have been for the most part the first to de- 
tect and correct our errors and mistakes, while most of those 
we have been accused of, have been imaginary and grown 
out of national susceptibilities, our refusal to confound the 
traditions of Catholics with Catholic tradition, or our prefer- 
ence of one school in theology and philosophy, allowed by 
the Church to another. 

Of the value or utility of our labors it is net for us to 
speak, but the more intelligent and solid portion of the 
Catholic community have rated them the highest, have been 
the most lenient to our shortcomings, and, indeed, have always, 
in our own judgment, rated them far beyond their merits, far 
higher than we do or can, with all our vanity and self-love, 
rate them ourselves. But almost from the first, when we pub- 
lished hardly a line without first submitting it to the revision 
and correction of one of the very ablest theologians in the 
country, we have been assailed by a number of waspish 
journals, which uniformly misinterpreted us, and misrepresented 
and denounced us before a public that never saw a number 
of the REVIEW, and knew of its existence only through them. 
From this cause we suffered, that is, the REVIEW suffered, 
before its suspension, more than it is easy to say, and its 
influence was in a measure neutralized. Indeed, we received 
far worse treatment, less courtesy, candor, and fair dealing 
from a portion of the Catholic press than from the non- 
Catholic journals. We regret to perceive that, though there 
has been a great improvement in the Catholic press generally, 
during the last ten years, there are still so-called Catholic 
journals that retain quite too much of the old inability to 
understand what does not lie on the surface, too decided a ten- 
dency to suspect evil where they do not comprehend, quite too 
much of the old snarling or fault-finding and carping spirit, and, 
worse than all, the same ignorance and disregard of princi- 
ple. We are too old and have too short a time to live 
on the earth to care for these things for our own sake. The 
earthly reputation of the editor of this REvIEW, such as it is, 
is made, and could neither be enhanced nor diminished, even 
were it worth a thought, by any number of petty scribblers, 
who, as a former editor of the Baston Pilot was wont to say, 

‘read with their toes and understand with their elbows.’ 
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But it should be the aim of all our Catholic journals and 
periodicals to instruct and elevate the Catholic public, and 
encourage the creation of a high-toned, solid Catholic literature. 
We cannot deny that we as Catholics have by no means that 
moral weight in the American community to which we are en- 
titled by our wealth, intelligence, and numbers. The most en- 
lightened, intelligent, best- “informed, as well as the most honest, 
purest, and most conscientious, straightforward, and virtuous 
portion of the American people, even in the natural order, are 
unquestionably to be found among Catholics, no matter of 
what nationality ; but, unhappily, there is another class, a 
noisy and brawling class, who are below, if anything, in hon- 
esty, candor, and fair des aling, and in vice and crime, the 
average Protestant, and it is by these our moral weight in 
the community is determined. The good are quiet, unobtru- 
sive, aud in polities and public affairs either take no part, or 
follow the lead of their unprincipled, intriguing, and tricky 
demagogues. It is the business of the press to correct this 
evil, and to bring the lay-power into subordination to the great 
principles of our religion. To this end we need not only a 
Catholic education for the young, but a rich, living, and 
solid Catholic literature for the education of the people, the 
adult generation. 

But how are we to get such a literature, if the press puffs 
every book that is issued by a Catholic publisher, or snaps 
and snarls at every one that rises above the common level, 
or passes it over in silence, because it is too profound for the 
journalist to comprehend. 

The press cannot, as things now are, grapple with a book 
of any depth or real merit, without betraying its ignorance 
and mental imbecility. With a few honorable exce ptions, 
~ press is not conducted by living, thinking men, and, in- 

vad of being an auxiliary, it is not seldom an embarrass- 
aaa to the clergy. It, as a rule, lacks critical capacity, as 
well as good taste. How, then, is it to aid us in creating 
such a literature as we need to give us our just moral weight in 
the community ? We should show ourselves superior in every 
department of honest literature, and every department of liv- 
ing thought, to non-Catholic Americans, and it is the duty of 
the Catholic press to aid us in doing it. 

The Boston Pilot has taken us severely to task, because 
we have insisted strictly on the dogma which its theologian 
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cannot deny without being even a formal heretic. Ile 
simply attempts to explain away what he dares not deny, 
and blames us for preferring the dogma as defined hy the 
Church to what at best is only the opinion of some liberal- 
izing or tender-hearted theologi: ins. Now, while we are 
writing, there comes to us a le ‘tter from an earnest priest, 
written in a very different strain, and with his name and 
permission to make use of it as we please. We insert an 
extract : 


My Dear Dr. Brownson :— 

With the greatest pleasure I read carefully, again and again, 
your article, “ Nulla est salus extra Ecclesiam.” 

The reason I took so much interest in it was, because I studied 
in Carlow, Ireland, where since my childhood I heard always that 
“no one except Catholics would be saved: ’so steadf: istly ‘do the 
Irish Catholics cling to this opinion, that they would not so much 
as pray God to have mercy on a dead Protestant. 

Second reason: For your article appeared to me in the same light 
in which I received that opinion last year when studying that ques- 
tion in College. 

Third reason: Because I spent some time inthe Country Mission 
one hundred and forty-six miles north of this city. I often preached 
the Catholic doctrine in Protestant churches, court-houses, public 
halls, and school-houses to heretics and infidels, in its naked simplicity 
as I learned it. I spoke of the one true Church and of the neces- 
sity for being members of it. I think that this teaching offended 
some, even Catholics. Some said that a greater insult could not be 
offered Protestants or infidels, than to say that they should become 
Catholics in order to save their souls. 

I am glad to see that you are going to continue this article in the 
October number, because it is a terrible evil to see so many good 
people going daily to destruction; but it seems to me to be also 
blamable on the part of those commissioned by our dear Lord to teach 
the doctrine of salvation, not to mildly and sweetly in a St. Francis 
de Sales-like manner, admonish them of the neces ssity of belonging 
to the one true Church. 


Our reverend friend is perfectly right, and experience, 
so far as we have any on the subject, agrees with him, that 
if we wish to convert Protestants and infidels we must 
preach in all its rigor the naked dogma. Give them the 
smallest peg, or what appears so, not to you, but to them,— 
the smallest peg, on which to hang a hope of salvation without 
being in or actually reconciled to the Church by the sacrament 
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of Penance,—and all the arguments you can address to them 
to prove the necessity of being in the Church in order to 
be saved, will have no more effect on them than rain on a 
duck’s back. You may bring them into the Church for 
sesthetic re asons, by the gr andeur and pomp of your liturgy, 
your taste in church decoration, your solemn and _ soul- 
entrancing music, even for inte llectual reasons, but never as 
the necessary means of saving their souls. St. Augustine 
wrote his ‘* Confessions,” but not usually do thoee converts 
write the history of their conversion, w tho were led to the 
Church by the need they felt of getting rid of hep sins, 
and of supernatural grace to assist “them to lead an upright 
spiritual life. We did not in our “ Convert” sided ‘ae moral 
aspects of our conversion, and the late Archbishop of Balti- 
more, then Bishop of Louisville, complained of us, because 
it contained no peccavi, and it contained none, because we 
wrote only with the special design of showing the intel- 
lectual continuity we maintained through all the various 
changes we underwent. From re: ading the histories of 
their conversions, written in the form of novels by old 
women or young women, one would. be led to conclude 
that our Lord “came to eall the righteous, not sinners, to 
repentance.” Not one of the noble heroines is oppressed 
with sin, nor cries out in the agony o7 her soul, ** What 
shall I do to be saved?” Nothing is more deceptious than 
these autobiographies of converts. It is a great mistake to 
suppose the chief difficulties of heretics and infidels are 
intellectual difficulties; else he is it that Protestants con- 
vert so many in their “protracted meetings,” and lose 
them only because they have nothing to give thin ? Let 
the Catholic preach to them as if the »y were bad (¢ ‘atholics, 
or sinners rather, crowding the broad road to destruction, in 
imminent danger of being dainned, and his converts will 
outnumber those of Protestant preachers, and he will retain 
them, for he has something to give them, wherewithal 
to feed and fill their souls. 

There can be no more fatal mistake than to soften, liber- 
alize, or latitudinize this terrible dogma, “‘ Out of the Church 
there is no salvation,” or to give a man an opportunity te per- 
suade himself that he belongs to the soul of the Church, though 
an alien from the body. Butenough. We have for once taken 
up the objections urged against us, and formally replied to 
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them, but it is the last time. If objections, or cavils rather, 
continue to be urged anonymously or in the weekly press, we 
shall silently correct such errors as we really fall into, but we 
shall take no further notice of the objections. We have no 
time to spend in profitless or petty controversy. We do not 
wish the tranquillity of old age to be disturbed, nor will we 
be diverted from the work before us, which we must soon 
perform or not at all. If the journals must have a tussle, let 
them seek out a younger athlete who, perhe aps, will feel 
honored by their notice, and who is “‘ spoiling for a fight,” for 
which we are not, at least with Catholics who should assist us 
instead of arming themselves against us, and hindering us all 
in their power. 

P. S.—Since writing the foregoing, we have received the 


Pe? 


following anonymous letter, postmarked Baltimore, Md. 


To O. A. Brownson, LL.D. 
Dear Sir: 

As fraternal correction is a duty, you will not take it amiss if I 
tell you that your remarks on the devotion to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, in the Review for July (421-424), breathe an anti-Catholic 
spirit. What! a devotion sanctioned by the highest ecclesiastical 
authorities, and looked upon by the faithful at large as a providen- 
tial means to obtain the cessation of the fearful storm now raging 
against the Church, is compared to fashions, which earthly -minded 
people invent for the sake of gain or to satisfy personal vanity ! 
You have committed a most serious fault by spe: aking so disr espect- 
fully of so pious a practice. You ought to know that such objec- 
tions were formerly urged-by the Jansenists, and therefore are 
suggested by the enemy of God and man. When a Catholic is so 
unhappy as not to perceive the excellency of this devotion, and so 
phlegmatic as not to have his feelings stirred by it, he ought to feel 
humbled and beg of God to open his eyes and warm his heart, in- 
stead of publishing to the world his want of piety, and censuring 
what he is unable to appreciate. He should not forget what St. 
Paul wrote of a certain class of persons : “-Animalis homo non 
percipit ea que sunt Spiritus Dei.” The consequence of such 
aberrations on the part of Dr. Brownson will be, that he shall once 
more lose his influence for good, and oblige his real friends again 
to drop his Review. 

Not a Jesvlr. 
per X. 


“Fraternal correction,” when administered in the spirit 
of charity, by one who is not ashamed of his name, and who 
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disdains to shrink as a coward from the responsibility of his 
act, is always welcome to us, and gratefully received. As to 
the Devotion of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, we are not aware 
that we have given any just cause of scandal. We say in 
the REVIEW: 


“The other works placed at the head of this notice treating of the 
Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus are, we presume, very 
excellent works of the kind, but we are not competent to speak of 
their merits, or of the subject asa special devotion of which they 
treat. Having never been specially attracted to it, and having 
been repelled by the pictures of the Sacred Heart we have seen, 
which have never excited our devotion, we have neglected to study 
this devotion with the attention we should. It is comparatively a 
new devotion, especially in the form introduced by Margaret Mary, 
and we are not easily drawn to new devotions. It is just now the 
fashionable devotion: all the Bishops in the Union, and, for aught 
we know, in the whole world, have consecrated each his own diocese 
to the Sacred Heart, but we have yet to see that love and fidelity to 
Jesus keep pace with the spread of the Devotion. There are 
fashions in devotion as well as in dress. We know not that the 
new fashions that come up are any better or more pleasing to our 
Blessed Lord than the old, that are suffered to grow obsolete. In 
regard to special devotions the Church, we believe, leaves each 
individual free to follow his attrait, and one is not to be blamed, 
becanse he is not drawn to this or that particular devotion approved, 
but not made obligatory, by the Church.” 


Here we confess our incompetency to treat the subject, 
having neglected to study it with the attention that we should, 
that is, ought to have done. We confess, also, as the reason 
for our having never properly studied it, that we had never 
been specially attracted to the Devotion itself, and had been 
repelled by the pictures of the Sacred Heart which we had 
seen. We compl: uined that they did not attract us nor excite 
us to devotion to our spiritual director, and asked him if it 
did not indicate something wrong in us. He, a learned and 
pious bishop and the most perfect master of spiritual life we 
have ever met with, told us not to be uneasy about it, and 
said he himself had never been able to look upon those pic- 
tures without a shock. The picture always seemed to us 
the picture of a bleeding, not an inflame d heart, and no 
picture of mere physical pain, not even the purely physical 
sufferings of our Lord on the cross, ever deeply moves us. 
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We are moved by the agony in the garden, produced, as we 
have always supposed, not by the dread of the physical pain 
our Lord was about to endure, but by his foresight of how 
few, comparatively, would profit by his cross and passion, and 
what numbers, in spite of all he had done and suffered, or was 
about to do and suffer, would be eternally lost. This was the 
agony, this caused his bloody sweat and made him exclaim, 
‘‘ Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me: yet not 
my will, but thine be done.” We cannot refrain from weeping 
with our Lord when he looked at Jerusalem, and seeing the 
afflictions about to befall that guilty city, he exclaimed: ‘O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered thee 

as the hen gathers her brood under her wings, but you would 
not.” There must be moral sorrow, the suffering of the soul, 
to move us, and hence the pana sensus counts for little with us 
in comparison with the pana damni. The preacher does 
but slightly affect us by his vivid pictures of the physical 
sufferings and tortures of the damned; he moves us deeply 
only when he dwells on their eternal loss, the ceaseless re- 
grets, the never-ending despair, the eternal privation of 
the heaven for which they were created, once within their 
reach, now lost forever. The most terrible words to us in 
Dante’s Inferno are: ‘ He who enters here leaves hope be- 
hind,” which, the poet says, are inscribed over the gates of 
hell. To never see the face of God in the beatific vision, to 
a rightly instructed mind, we have always supposed to be 
the only part of hell to be seriously dreaded. It is little that 
material fire and brimstone can add to it. 

*‘ Not a Jesuit” is scandalized at our saying the devotion 
to the Sacred Heart is just now the fashionable devotion, but 
such is undoubtedly the fact: and if the truth scandalizes, 
are we to be held responsible ? ? “Not a Jesuit ” has no right to 
invent for us words and thoughts which are his, not ours. 
We have never made the compar ison he accuses us of making. 
We said there are fashions in devotion as well as in dress, 
and he is no careful observer who does not know it; but we 
have never said that both spring from the same source. 
Fashions in devotion may spring from the interior oper ations 
of the Holy Spirit, and have for the end their defeat of some 
special device of the devil. We have said or implied nothing 
to the contrary. If the spread of the devotion to the § Sacred 
Heart tends to quicken the perception and deepen the 
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worship of God in his sacred Humanity, its effect may be great 
in allaying the storm now raging against the C ‘hurch, and, i in 
any case, it must be good and profitable to the soul. 

We m: ry have we wrongly taught, but we have been 
taught by those who had authority to teach us, that we are 
bound to treat as proper and useful every special devotion 
approved by the supreme authority of the Church, that is to 
say, by the supreme pontiff, the Vicar of Christ, and forbidden 
to do or say aught in its disparagement, or of those who pious- 
ly observe it; but we have not been taught that it is made 
obligator y under pain of sin upon the faithful, nor that 
among approved devotions the Catholic is not free to follow 
that which has for him a special attraction, as he has, among 
canonized saints, to select for his special devotion the one or 
more to whom he is specially drawn. By what right, then, 
does “ Not a Jesuit” accuse us of a want of piety because we have 
avowed that we had had no special attrait to the special de- 
votion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus? Have we not said, pp. 
122, 123, that the ‘approval of the Church removes, of course, 
every theological or philosophical difficulty (such as were 
urged by the. Jansenists, for inst: mce) i in the wa y of this de- 
votion as she herself approves it?” The objections we sug- 
gested were suggested as bearing against certain exposi- 
tions of the meaning of the devotion we had seen, and 
which we took not from the Jansenists, but from Benedict 
XIV, and assigned by him as a reason for not approving the 
devotion at that time. We supposed that the Church had ap- 
proved the worship in a sense which escaped those objections, 
but which it seemed to us to bear against it, as explained by 
Very Rev. Father Preston and others. Our only difficulty 
was not with the devotion as approved by the C hurch, but in 
finding out in what sense she has approved it. We found 
the books we had seen, treating the subject either in a loose, 
vague, and indeterminate or objectionable sense from the 
point of view of philosophy and theology as we had learned 
them. 

So far as the worship of the sacred Humanity of Christ, 
hypostatically united to his divine person, and thus made liter- 
ally and substantially the human nature of God, forever insep- 
arable, but distinct from his divine nature, is promoted by the 
special devotion to the Sacred Heart, or any element of 
Catholic faith or doctrine is brought out, expressed or em- 
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bodied in the practical devotions of the faithful, no Catholic 
can question it or be allowed to speak disparagingly of it. Nor 
have we ever done so. No Catholic writer has insisted at 
greater length or more earnestly than we on the worship of 
God in his Humanity, or that it is God in his human nature who 
founds the entire Christian or teleological order, the ‘‘ New 
creation,” who redeems us and is our only Mediator and Sa- 
viour ; and it is by her and their relation to the God-Man by 
nature and by grace that is justified the worship we pay to 
Blessed Mary andthe Saints. ‘To worship God in his human 
nature, to honor the Son as we honor the Father, is of precept. 
The fundamental error of Protestantism is the rejection of the 
worship of God in his human nature, or in separating the 
human nature of the Worp from the divine nature, thus dis- 
solving Jesus, which the blessed Apostle John, as we have 
already said, tells us is the spirit of Antichrist who was even 
then in the world. 

Again: If the Sacred Heart of Jesus is taken as the emblem 
or symbol of the human-divine love or affection of our Lord 
which redeems and saves, we have never had any difficulty 
with the special devotion introduced in its present form by the 
Blessed Margaret Mary, for, thus taken, it is only a special 
form, and a beautiful form, of adoration of the human-divine 
love that redeems and saves the world. But we have been 
told that this is not the sense in which we are to take it; 
that it is to be taken in a literal material sense, or as the 
material organ, in which sense we have never been able to 
see any special reason why we should worship the heart 
rather than any other organ of Christ’s sacred body. 

Finally : If ‘ Not a Jesuit,”—God forgive him for his gross 
injustice to us, in supposing that a Jesuit would have less 
weight with us than one not a Jesuit, or because a Jesuit, 
—had read the concluding paragraph of our notice, . pp. 
433, 434, he might have saved himself the pain of writ- 
ing his very uncharitable letter to us on the subject: 


“Father Franco’s work is more satisfactory to us than Father 
Preston’s, and has made us suspect that our coldness towards this 
devotion, of which her English biographer calls Margaret Mary, in 
defiance of grammar, the Apostle, is not much to our credit, and 
proceeds from a misunderstanding of the theology involved in the 
devotion and the prejudice which is usually excited in us by what 
seems to us an excess of zeal on the part of our friends, the Jesuits, 
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in its propagation, but in regard to which we suspect we shall ulti- 
mately find ourselves in the wrong. We hope we are not altogether 
wanting in love to our Blessed Lord, and the first Catholic devotion 
to which we were drawn was that of his Blessed Mother, but we 
have no ecstasies, no raptures, indeed, we are not easily moved, 
and cannot vie in imagination and eloquent and soul-stirring 
description with the authors of most of the pious books sent us. 
Yet, a chapter from the old Hebrew prophets, or from St. Paul, 
will stir us up from the bottom of our heart, for they have sublime 
thoughts, and elevate the min 1 and soul as well as charm the ear. 
The Fathers, the older ascetic writers, and the Jesuits of the first 
century of the existence of their Society, have a depth, a solidity, 
an unction, a simple and touching eloquence, which we do not find 
in our contemporaries. We can admire them at a distance, rever- 
ence them, but fall infinitely below them in our least unsuccessful 
efforts.” 





Art. Il.—Jn the Controversy between Catholics and Pro- 
testants, on which side is the Onus PROBANDI? The 
‘¢ Methodist” and “‘ N. Y. Tablet.”—Church and State. 
—Religion and Morals—Religious Liberty. 


SATAN cannot give his servants truth, being himself “a liar 
from the beginning, and the father of lies,” but he can give 
them what he has, namely, cunning, adroitness, sophistry, 
which not seldom makes the worse pass for the better reason, 
and deceives the unwary and persons ignorant of his wiles. 
Thus Protestants, whose Protestantism is a lie from begin- 
ning to end, without one word of truth of its own, or which 
it has any right to claim as its property, has been able to 
keep up a controversy with Catholics for over three hundred 
years,—and a controve rsy not yet ended, nor near being ended, 
although nothing really new on either side remains to be 
said. Whence comes this singular fact which is so striking a 
commentary on John Milton’s and Thomas Jefferson’s doc- 
trine, that ‘‘ error is harmless where reason is free to combat 
it. Let truth and falsehood grapple, who ever knew truth 
put to the worse in a fair encounter in an open field ?’ 

The cause is not to be sought in any defect in reason itself, 
nor in the obscure or unintelligible character of truth, for 
truth is light, and only truth is light, or intelligible by itself. 

LAST SERIES—VOL. Ii. NO. IV. 30 
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Falsehood is a pure negation, and intelligible only by virtue 
of the truth or reality it denies. The true cause, it seems 
to us, lies in the fact that Catholic theologians, having almost 
‘universally surrendered in their controversies with Protes- - 
tants the advantages of their position as the party in pos- 
session, and to be ousted or dispossessed, instead of planting 
themselves on the presumption created in favor of the Church 
by the acknowledged prior possession, and resolutely refusing 
to plead anything “beyond or in addition unless the Protestant 
assailants eddece proof that, if admitted, turns the presump- 
tion against the Church, have brought her title-deeds into 
court, “attempted to prove their validity, and submitted it as 
an open question to be decided by the judge, who in this 
case is no other than each man’s own private reason. This 
was necessary neither in iaw nor in logic, and it has placed 
the Church in a false position, and left her accusers nothing 
to do but to bring any objections they saw fit without being 
obliged to defend any territory, possession, or claim of their 
own as antagonistic to hers; and thus to keep her constantly 
employed in repelling or refating irrelevant or unfounded 
objections. This has given her assailants every advantage 
over her, except truth and justice, honesty and fair dealing, 
which they could ask for. In this way, keeping the Church 
employed in refuting irrelevant or unfounded objections, 
without having anything of their own to defend against her, 
Protestants have been able to prolong the controversy down 
to our own times, with little prospect of its speedy termination. 
The Catholic polemic has not surrendered his advantage 
because ignorant of the law or logic of the case, but because 
it is contrary to his nature to suspect one of unfairness or of 
wishing to overreach him. His own mind is fair and candid, 
and it does not, till long and bitter experience has sharpened 
his wits and made him suspicious, occur to him that all 
minds are not equally fair and candid. The Catholic gives 
spontaneously to Protestantism the most favorable interpre- 
tation that it will bear, and it is almost impossible for him 
after three hundred years of experience to believe that it is 
one half or one tenth so black and destructive as it really is. 
He can hardly be induced to regard it as in principle an 
apostasy from Christ, or to believe that the mass of Protes- 
tants would press downward to unmitigated atheism sooner 
than accept the Papacy and return to the Catholic communion. 
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He believes the great body of them are in good faith, err 
only on a few points, and that a little instruction on those 
special points will speedily, if given with due sweetness and 
gentleness, set them right. This is a very amiable view, 
but it is one the Catholic cannot safely take. There is no 
formal heresy without malice, and no Protestantism exists 
without terrible sin. Satan blunts the affections for holiness, 
and blinds the eyes to the truth, or else no one could be a 
Protestant. The Lord knows them that are his, and, except 
those whom he must in due time gather into the “‘ one fold,” 
—and not always those before their conversion—none are in 
good faith. Protestants, however amiable and philanthropic 
they may appear unto men, are the bitter enemies of God, 
trample on his rights, and are travelling the broad road to 
destruction. 

You cannot reason with them as with fair-minded and 
honest men, or men capable of being convinced. Their coat 
of malice no reason or authority can pierce. You can prove 
to them no proposition, though your proofs are as conclusive as 
a demonstration in Euclid. The only way in which you can 
even silence them, is by putting them on the defensive, and 
compelling them to prove their own charges, or to vindicate 
the principles without which their own objections would 
object nothing. 

We take, as an illustration of*what we have been saying, 
a controversy going on while we are writing between the 
Methodist and the New York Tablet, a Protestant and a 
Catholic, in which the Protestant charges the Church with 
being incompatible with the American form of government, 
and the American doctrine of civil and religious liberty. 
It is the business of the Protestant to prove, 1: His charge, 
and 2: That itis a charge, or that it affirms something against 
the Church, which, if true, would prove her not the Church 
of God. Till then the Catholic has only to reply, Given, not 
conceded. What then? But unskilled in the Protestant 
nature, the Catholic assumes tlie laboring oar, and attempts 
to prove the contradictory proposition, and leaves the Protes- 
tant nothing to do but to object at his leisure. The Catholic 
proves that he has the simplicity of the dove, but not the 
wisdom or prudence of the serpent. He surrenders his ad- 
vantage to his opponent, and takes the laboring oar himself, as 
if the onus probandi were on him. The Catholic should never 
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have suffered himself to have been drawn into such a posi- 
tion as this from the Methodist :— 


“ Our neighbor, the Tablet, is becoming heretical ; we fear that we 
must hand it over to some of the Church’s le: uding doctors, that it 
may be put right in matters of faith. It professes at the same 
time American and Ultramontane principles, and in its effort to 
reconcile them is involved in most ludicrous inconsistencies. 

“1, Thus, in the number of June 13th, the Tablet says: 

‘We advocate no such thing as compulsory Catholicity, as little 
as the pope dves, for such is not Catholicity at all. There must 
be free will to merit eternal reward as to call down eternal punish- 
ment.’ 

“The leaving of all men in matters of faith to their free choice is 
the governing principle of Protestantism. ‘This is, however, denied 
by the Sylls bus, which condemns as error No. 15: ‘ Every man is 
free to embrace and profess the religion he shall believe true, 
guided by the light of reason.’ 

“ Moreover, in his Encyclical of March 7th, 1874, to the Austrian 
bishops, Pius LX says: ‘Favor is shown to apostasy, sects are 
encouraged to unite ‘and cons pire, under the protection and safe- 
guard of the laws, against the true doctrines of Christianity.’ 

“That is, the pope complains that, under the new laws of the 
empire, liberty is given to men in matters of religion. He would 
have the free exercise of religion forbidden and ‘ Catholicity’ 
made ‘ compulsory.’ He flatly contradicts the Jablet. : 

“2. Again the Tablet affirms that ‘ the immediate responsibility 
of every man to God is Catholic doctrine. 

“ How can the Tablet perpetrate such nonsense? In the Austrian 
Encyclical already quoted, the pope says: ‘The sacred rulers [the 
priesth ood] are in duty bound to rule, and therefore it is the laity’s 
duty, according to the precept of the apostles, to obey them, and to 
be subject to them,’ 

“ Does not the Vablet know its own Church catechism, which tells 

‘Priests and bishops are as it were interpreters and heralds of 
God, commissioned, in his name, to teach the law of God and the 
precepts of a Christian life—they are the representatives of God 
upon earth. Impossible, therefore, to conceive a more exalted 
dignity, or functions more sacred. Justly, therefore, are they call- 
ed not only angels but gods, holding, as they do, the place, and pow- 
er, and authority of God on earth’ 


In the first place the Catholic had no call to reconcile 
Catholicity and Americanism, and he should have confined 
himself to the Catholic question, and refused to discuss the 
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political question in connection with the Church. The 
Church may be true, and Americanism be untrue. That 
Americanism is incompatible with ‘‘ Ultramontane princi- 
ples” may be a valid reason why a Catholic cannot hold 
Americanism, but it is no reason at all why one may not 
and ought not to be a Catholic. The Church, if true, is God’s 
Church, and overrides every political constitution, oligarchi- 
‘al or timocratical, aristocratical or democratical, constitu- 
tional or monarchical. No human institution—and every 
political institution is a human institution, and under the 
law of God as declared and applied by the Church, if she is 
God’s Church—and no argument drawn from the political 
order, is competent to unchurch her; and till she is un- 
churched politics must conform to her, not she to politics, 
for she is divine and the highest, and the Divine is not 
responsible to the human, as God is not responsible to man. 

We ask the Methodist, if it has oF hardihood to maintain 
the contradictory? It says, On Catholic principles the 
Church is superior to the State, the priest to the magistrate. 
Well, what then? Does the Methodist or Protestant dare 
maintain the reverse, that the State is superior to the Church, 
the kingdom of man is superior to the kingdom of God, the 
magistrate clothed with only human power is superior to the 
priest, who is in his functions alter Christus? Why does 
not the Protestant, then, avow himself what he is, a political 
atheist, and deny at once all religious liberty ? 

We suspect the Ficheutaies misquotes the Catholic. The 

Catholic might say, ‘‘ We advocate no such thing as compul- 
sory Catholicity,” for to receive the faith is voluntar y, and 
every one is free to be not a Catholic if he chooses, provided 
he is willing to run the risk of being damned; but no man 
has the right to embrace any religion but the true ene. 
Does the Protestant de ny it and maintain that a man mz ay 
be saved in any re ligion, i in one as well as in another, or in 
none? Will the Protestant pretend that it makes no differ- 
ence what is one’s religion? Why, then, did he separate 
from the Catholic Church? Why does he wage war to the 
knife and the knife to the hilt against the Papacy and the 
priesthood? Why has he put to death thousands, millions, 
of as virtuous men and women as ever lived, or imprisoned 
or exiled them from the land of their birth and confiscated 
their goods for no reason but their adherence to the ancient 
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Church? Why did the Puritans and Methodists separate 
from the national establishment of England? And why do 
they strain every nerve to send out their swarms of mission- 
aries to convert the heathen and papists of every land? 
This is very singular conduct in men who hold it a matter 
of indifference what is a man’s religion. 

We beg our Protestant to tell us explicitly if he holds that 
there is any difference between truth and falsehood? If so, 
whether any one has the permission of his Maker to reject 
the true and embrace the false? When the Catholic says in 
the Tablet, as quoted, most likely misquoted, by the Method- 
ist, that every man is free to choose his own religion, he is 
speaking of the civil order, in Austria and other countries, 
where every man is, unquestionably, free before the civil 
law, as he is here, to embrace and profess any religion he 
chooses. But the State has no competency in spirituals. 
It neither teaches us our faith nor directs our consciences. 
Bismarckianism is neither the law of God, nor recognized 
by the Church, save as an intolerable despotism, though it 
is pure Protestantism, and what we should soon have estab- 
lished here in all its force, were Methodism to become pre- 
dominant. 

The Protestant makes the Tablet talk nonsense enough 
about religious liberty to pass for a Methodist, but of which 
our young friend, its able and accomplished editor, is abso- 
lutely incapable. The State with us professes to recognize 
religious liberty, and, with a few exceptions, such as the 
public schools and the case of the Mormons, it actually does 
so. Except in the case of public schools, and marriage and 
divorce, it protects us at present in the free and full enjoy- 
ment of our liberty as Catholics, and we make no complaint. 
But in her own order, in the spiritual and theological order, 
the Church, everybody knows, is intolerant, treats heresy as 
a deadly sin, and forbids her children to have any communion 
in sacris with them. She forces no one to become a Catholic, 
or to become a member of her communion. Yet she teaches 
expressly that none but Catholics can be saved, for ‘* Out of the 
Church there is no salvation.” We make these remarks by 
way of explanation and protest against the Liberalism the 
Methodist attempts to fix upon the Tablet. 

The Protestant labors unnecessarily to prove that the pope 
teaches that “‘ the sacred rulers are in duty bound to rule, and 
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therefore it is the laity’s duty, according to the precept of the 
Apostles, to obey them, and to be subject to them,” for no 
Catholic denies it. The Church is a kingdom invested with 
power from God to teach and govern all men and nations in 
all things pertaining to the law of God, and therefore the 
authority of the Church and of her ministers in the degree 
they participate in it is supreme, and overrides the author- 
ity of kings and princes, states and empires. Does the 
Methodist allege this as an objection to the Church? On 
what pr inciple ? That God could not or would not, when 
founding a Church, invest her with the requisite powers to do 
the work he assigned her? How does he know or can he 
prove that? Then how long is it since the Methodists admit- 
ted the lay power, or what they regard as the lay power, 
into their General Conference? The Methodists hold, we 
suppose, that their ministers have no spiritual functions, are 
invested with no power from the Holy Ghost to teach or 
govern, and are only a body of laymen, in which they are, 
doubtless, quite right. Protestant ministers have, we admit, 
no authority from God, and they pretend that Catholic prel- 
ates have just as little. ‘When Protestants speak of the 
direct responsibility of man to God, they mean a responsi- 
bility which excludes the intervention of any mediatory 
body, such as the Church. From this direct responsiblity 
flows the freedom of the conscience. But in Romanism, the 
principle of authority, embodied in the Church, binds the 
conscience, and every Catholic (and on these principles, 
every nea atholic, too,) is directly responsible to the Church. 
The Church is the mediator between God and man, and to 
it every human being must directly answer.” 

So it seems Protestants reject the mediatorial grace, and 
of course the vicarious atonement, thus “denying the Lord 
that bought them.” Will they tell us what they do hold 
that is distinctively Christian? It appears from this Method- 
ist writer that they reject the Church, the sacerdocy, the 
sacraments, and even ‘the one Mediator of God and men.” 
The MAN Christ Jesus has nothing to do with our salvation, 
and it is with God unincarnate, unclothed with flesh, as 
pure spirit, with whom they have direct and immediate re- 
lation. They thus dissolve Jesus, which, according to 
the blessed Apostle John, is Antichrist. Is the Protestant 
aware of what he does, and does he mean it? ‘There are 
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two things to be here distinguished: the liberty which the 
American State grants, and the power which the Roman 
Catholic Church claims. No doubt the Church is very will- 
ing to use the liberty it enjoys, if thereby it can effect its 
purpose of overturning the State. We can only judge of its 
purposes by its principles as authoritatively set forth. 
Those principles contradict every fundaments al American 
idea. Catholics are bound, as they fi sar the pains of hell, to 
give them force and effect. What are these principles 27 

But, if the State recognizes and guaranties the liberty of 
the Church, why cuubd she wish to overthrow the State ? 
Do you say, “ Her principles contradict every fundamental 
American tase a | Suppose it so: that would only prove 
that the American idea is contrary to the law of God, and 
that you have no right to defe nd it, not that she is not 
the Church of God teaching and governing by his authority. 
The Protestant has not yet unc churched the ( ‘hureh, or turned 
the presumption against her, and she is still in possession. 
His argument from the political order simply recoils on 
himself. 

We would here remind the Protestant that he is the last 
man who should assert the binding nature of civil government, 
he who was born of rebellion, and has never once bowed to 
the law of God or man. As we have learned to know him, 
he obeys authority only so far as it is agreeable to himself, 
or is approved by his private judgment; and when it com- 
mands anything else, he treats it as tyranny, and then asserts 
that resistance to tyranny is obedience to ( tod. In other words, 
he obeys only himse If, his own will, passions, or inclinations. 
The Methodist, in this very reply tothe Yablet, denies in prin- 
ciple all religious liberty. ne makes it a grant from the 
State, not a right of God which the State is bound by the very 
law of its existence to recognize, protect, and defend against 
all and every assailant. What the State grants it can revoke, 
and religious liberty ceases to be a right, and lies at the 
mercy of the State. This is pure Bismarckianism. If the 
State should grant more liberty to the Church than suited the 
Protestant mind, we know from experience that the Protes- 
tant people would rise in rebellion against the State. To get 
rid of religious liberty for the Church, they make it a grant 
from the State ; to secure it for themselves, they overturn the 
State and create a universal anarchy, amoral and political chaos. 
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The Protestant objects that “ the pope asserts the Church’s 
entire independence of all secular authority.” Ne doubt of 
it. So does the Zablet, and so do we. Does the Protestant 
deny it, and maintain that the Church, the kingdom of God 
on earth, is dependent on the State, a mere human institution ? 
If so, what does he mean by religious liberty which, he con- 
te oda, the spread of the Catholic religion here destroys? 
Does he mean the liberty of religion, or simply the liberty 
of the State to govern re ligion? Is there religious liberty, 
where conscience is not free, and men can worship God only 
as the State permits or ordains? Yet Protestants tell us that 
they are the enlightened portion of mankind, the doughty 
champions of civil and religious liberty! If Satan lacks 
power to enlighten, he has a wonderful power to darken and 
enfeeble the understanding of his faithful servants. 

The Methodist says, the principles asserted by the Church 
“contradict every fundamental American idea.” As a 

Catholic, this assertion does not affect us, for the spiritual or- 
der represented by the Church is superior to the secular or- 
der represented by the State, and overrides it; but as an 
American citizen, a descendant of those whom Providence used 
as instruments in founding the American civil and political 
order, it does affect us more or less, though not very deeply 
till it is proved, and proof the Protestant has not yet given. 
Will the Protestant tell us, in the first place, what are the 
fundamental American ideas, and, in the second place, what 
are the principles of the Church that contradict them? Does 
he say the sovereignty of the people is a fundamental Amer- 
ican idea? If understood as sovereign under God, what 
principle of the Church contradicts it? We know no princi- 
ple of the Church, the sovereignty of God and the supremacy 
of his law saved, that denies the sovereignty of the people in 
the fullest sense you can assert it. Does the Protestant mean, 
with his eyes open, to deny the sovereignty of God and the 
supremacy of his law? Certainly not, unless he means to 
deny God himself. 

Does the Church contradict the “ sacred right of insurreec- 
tion,” as La Fayette called it, or the right of revolution as 
usually called? But is that alleged right ‘‘a fundamental 
American idea?” Ido not find it recognized in the con- 
stitution or laws of the country, but I find sedition, insurrec- 
tion, conspiracy, or simple resistance to the laws, defined to 
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be crimes, and punishable as such. What sort of obedience 
to a gevernment could be maintained, that recognized the 
right of its citizens to resist and overthrow it on their own 
authority ? Did not the strong arm of the law put down Shay’s 
rebellion in Massachusetts, and the Whiskey Insurrection in 
Western Pennsylvania? Did not the government put forth 
all its strength to preserve the integrity of the Union against 
the secession of the Southern States ? 

Is religious liberty a ‘‘ fundamental American idea?” Be 
it so. When or where has the Church ever denied religious 
liberty? We are tolerably familiar with her history and 
teaching, and we have found her uniform command to her 
children to be, ‘‘Obey God rather than men,”—the prin- 
ciple of all religious liberty ; and she, and she only, gives that 
command, and her pathway through the ages is reddened 
with the blood or whitened with the bones of her martyrs, to 
the freedom and independence of religion, or the rights of 
conscience, which are the rights of God. But the American 
idea only partially asserts religious liberty. It appears to 
do it more fully than it does, because it separates religion and 
morality and treats dogma or doctrine with indifference, 
whilst it establishes a state morality, and under pretence of 
sustaining good morals or of providing for the morals of the 
community, it suffers the State to violate the rights of con- 
science, and, therefore, religious liberty. Does the Protestant 
hold it compatible with religious liberty to tax by public 
authority Catholics for the support of anti-Catholic schools, 
which the Catholic conscience forbids Catholics to use? Is 
it no violation of the rights of conscience to separate what 
God has joined together, or made inseparable in its very 
nature ? 

The American idea separates religion and morality. Will 
the Methodist defend this separation? If so, will he tell us 
what is the value, either for this world or the next, of a 
religion without morality? Or what is the ground and 
obligation of a morality that excludes religion? The law 
of morals we have always supposed was enjoined by religion. 
It is religion not only that gives the law to morality and 
makes it obligatory or binding on the conscience, but 
that enlightens the conscience, and teaches both the in- 
dividual and the State what is and what is not true moral- 
ity. Take away religion, and you take away morality ; 
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take away the true religion, and you take away all true 
morality. Hence the man who denies all religion, that is, 
the atheist, is the most immoral man conceivable, and is a 
monster of iniquity ; and next to him is the man who denies 
the true religion, that is, the heretic, for a false religion is no 
religion. Hence atheism and heresy are crimes against 
society, as well as sins against God. So we have been taught 
by the Church. Will the Methodist or any other Protestant 
maintain the contradictory of this? If not, what objection is 
it to the Church that she contradicts a “‘ fundamental Ameri- 
can idea?” He violates conscience who denies its freedom 
in morals, as much as he does who denies its freedom in 
doctrine. The ‘‘ American idea” does the former, but not 
the latter. 

On this subject of religion and morality, there is in the 
public mind no little confusion, which it is desirable should 
be cleared up. Religion has for its object the recognition, 
love, and worship of God, as he is known by the light of 
nature, and by the supernatural light of revelation. Morality 
is ordin: wily restricted in its signification to man’s pre actical 
duties as enjoined by the law “of nature, or natural reason. 
Being enjoined by natural reason, many ethical writers 
assert what they call independent morality, that is, a moral- 
ity independent of religion, or of the recognition, love, and 
worship of God. Hence arises the American idea, that the 
State can enjoin and enforce the practice of morality, without 
encroaching in the least on absolute religious liberty. But 
there is no independent morality. All morality is based on 
the idea of puTy, and all duty is duty to God. Reason is not 
itself legislative ; it is only the light which enables to see and 
know the law, or what the L egislator, or Law-giver, wills or com- 
mands. Nature being creature, therefore dependent on its 
Creator for all that it is or can do, receives, but cannot make 
the law. The study or knowledge of nature may tell me what is 
my duty, but, having no will or authority of its own, it cannot, 
except as acting a and by authority of the Creator, im- 
pose upon me any duty or any moral obligation. Man can, 
in his own rightor by his own authority, exercise no power over 
man, for by “the law of nature all men are equal, and one has 
no authority of his own by which to bind another; and also, 
because no man is his own, or has anything of his own, or 
that he does not owe to God his Creator. It is only God the 
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Creator, whose we are, then, that can impose a duty or bind 
the conscience ; therefore it is that conscience is responsible to 
God alone. The pope binds the conscience not in his own 
right as a man, but solely in the name and by the authority vest- 
od i in him as the Vicar of Christ. Parents have the right to 
exact the obedience of their children only as representatives 
of the divine authority: it is the same with civil or secular 
governments. Hence the Apostle says, ‘ Non est potestas 
nisi a Deo.” 

It follows from this that there is and can be no independent 
morality, and to which may be added, there is and can be no 
independent politics, for politics is only a branch of ethics, 
simply that branch of our duties which God the Creator 
makes payable to society or its representative, the State. 
Hence the State is under the divine law and bound to 
govern for God. But as morality, or ethics in all its branches, 
depends on the Creator, it is under the control of religion or 
the Church, the supreme representative of the divine author- 
ity in the government of individuals and nations. Hence the 
pope as Head of the Church and supreme Vicar of Christ is 
the divinely appointed and assisted authority for declaring the 
natural law, as well as the revealed or supernatural law. 

But here commence the confusion and the fatal error as 
to the worth of morality. Pelagians and semi-Pelagians hold 
that man fulfils his destiny by keeping the natural or moral 
law: but this is a heresy, for man’s destiny is in the super- 
natural order, and there is no equation between the natural 
and the supernatural. The Calvinists, knowing that a man is 
not advanced at all towards heaven by keeping the natural 
law, maintain that natural morality counts for nothing—is 
wholly worthless. They exclude it ‘from religion, which they 
restrict to the order of grace, or the supernatural. Hence 
they are able to divorce religion from morality, and to 
suppose that the State may establish -and enforce morality 
without interfering with the absolute freedom of religion. 
This is the American idea. 

But this idea is not admissible for reasons already given, 
and also because, though morality or ‘the natural virtues in 
no sense merit the reward of heaven, or secure the beati- 
tude for which man was created, yet salvation or heaven 
is not attainable without them. The most grievous sins one 
“an commit are sins against nature, or the natural law. 
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Grace supposes nature, elevates it by regeneration to the 
plane of the supernatural, and completes or perfects it in 
glory. If we exclude natural morality, we exclude grace by 
leaving it nothing to elevate and perfect. In the process of 
canonization, the first inquiry is, Whether the individual has 
practised the cardinal virtues? and the second is, Has he 
practised them in an heroic degree? Religion thus includes 
morality and cannot be dissociated from it. Hence the 
State that establishes a moral code establishes religion in 
principle; and as no State is conceivable without a recognized 
and established moral code, there has never existed and never 
‘an exist a state without a recognized and established religion. 
The Syllabus condemns the infidel doctrine of separation 
of Church and State, which the Methodist defends, or would 
seem to defend, against Catholicity. The separation of 
Church and State, or of — and morality , is as destructive 
to both as is the se paration by death of soul and body. We 
say this not solely in reply to the Methodist, we say it 
for the benefit of those Catholics who favor the proposition 
condemned in the Syllabus, and also for those timid or 
over-prudent Catholics who shrink from avowing what their 
Church unquestionably holds and teaches. 

Nor is this all. Religion is enjoined by the natural or 
moral law, which unquestionably commands us to love and 
worship God, and to worship him in the way and manner he 
himself prescribes, whether by the natural light of reason or 
by supernatural revelation, that is, by the Christian law. 
Since God has made us a revelation, no man is or can be 
truly moral or fulfil the law of nature, who does not love and 
worship God according to the prescriptions of the revealed or 
Christian law, and no State can enjoin these, that is, Christian 
ethics, without enjoining the Christian dogmas, for they grow 
out of the dogmas and depend on them. They can be en- 
joined only by an authority competent through Divine assist- 
ance to declare the revealed as well as the natural law. 
Such an authority the State obviously is not. Hence it is 
clear that the separation of religion and morality is imprac- 
ticable, and the alleged American idea, which leaves dogma 
or doctrine free, while it establishes and enforces a moral 
code by secular authority, is a delusion, and incompatible 
with absolute religious libe rty, or the full rights of conscience 
we profess to respect and defend. 
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We do not question that in a community like ours, where 
the great bulk of the people either have no religion or are 
split up into a multitude of sects, the best arrangement possible 
is substantially that which the founders of our republic 
adopted, and it secures a greater measure of religious freedom 
than can be secured under any other conceivable arrangement, 
and as great as is practicable in a mixed community wanting 
in religious unity and catholicity. Yet perfect religious 
liberty, or, as we prefer to say, perfect freedom of religion, is 
practicable or possible only under the authority of the Church, 
or where the Church is recognized as clothed-with divine 
authority to assert and sustain, supremely and independently, 
the rights of conscience, which is responsible to God alone 
through the medium of a ministry instituted by him, author- 
ized by him to speak in his name, taught by supernatural 
revelation the truth, and enabled by the assistance of the in- 
dwelling Holy Ghost to instruct, without the possibility of 
error, both the individual and the State in the duties made 
obligatory by the Divine Law, that is, the Divine Will. There, 
and only there, is conscience absolutely free, because there, 
and only there, is it held accountable to God alone. The very 
authority the Protestant rejects is an essential condition of its 
freedom. Hence the disastrous influence of Protestantism 
wherever it gains a footing. 

The so-called American idea, or American system, is 
showing in its practical developments that it is absolutely 
unable to sustain Christian ethics. Leaving dogma or 
doctrine free, or rather giving it full license, the State or 
the civil law can establish and enforce no Christian code of 
ethics, for Christian ethics depends on Christian dogma or 
faith. It is forced to eliminate everything distinctively 
Christian, and fall back upon purely natural or pagan ethics. 
We see this in the ideas and legislation which obtain on the 
question of marriage, which lies at the very basis of society. 
Society depends on the family, and the family on marriage. 
Marriage in the Christian sense has ceased to exist among 
non-Catholics. Marriage is no longer a religious institution, 
but is regarded as a civil contract dissoluble by the civil 
authority, and wellnigh at the will of the parties themselves. 
It ceases to be regarded as res sacra, and becomes simply a 
matter of cohabitation, without any moral force for the con- 
science. Domestic life is becoming a myth in the non- 
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Catholic American community, as the sad revelations of 
Plymouth church go far to prove. We cease to be a nation 
of families, especially in the Northern, Middle, and Western 
States, and are simply a nation of isolated individuals. The 
evil is too great to be reached by legislation, as the hitherto 
futile attempts to abolish polygamy with the Mormons but 
too clearly demonstrate. 

The license which obtains in dogma, and which cannot, with- 
out the grossest usurpation of spiritual authority by the civil 
power,—as has been done, and in some degree is done still 
in most Protestant states, Germany for instance, —be prevent- 
ed, where there is no Church generally recognized, with au- 
thority to define the faith, and maintain unity and catholicity 
of doctrine, has resulted in doctrinal chaos, which settles 
down into that most deplorable of all evils, dogmatic indiffer- 
ence. The sects are not fighting and cutting one another’s 
throats, only because they do not care enough about any 
objective religion or doctrine to contend earnestly for it. 
We divorced religion from morality, and are divorcing 
Christianity from dogma or objective faith, and resolving it 
into interior sentiment or emotion, which comports as well 
with the Gentoo, the Hindoo, or the “ heathen Chinee,” as 
with the Christian. Thus, under the modern system we lose 
alike Christian faith and Christian ethics. Yet the Protes- 
tant glories in it, and fails to see that the nation under it is 
gliding with railroad speed down to hell. 

What we have thus far said suffices to show that the 
Methodist, if called to defend the principle or ground of his 
objection to the Catholic Church, would find himself able to 
do it only by denying all religion and morality, defending relig- 
ious indifferentism, or downright atheism—unwittingly and 
unintentionally, it is charitable to suppose. His objection 
to the Church is, substantially, that she claims to be inde- 
pendent of the State or civil power, and superior to it in 
authority,—the very thing that she must be, if the Church 
of God at all: and since she has always claimed it, and had 
her claim recognized by the more enlightened nations of the 
world, there is, in the absence of every adverse claimant, 
to say the least, a strong presumption in her favor,—a pre- 
sumption so strong that it can be overcome only by deny- 
ing the sovereignty of God, that is to say, God himself. 
The objection alleges nothing against the Church, but is 
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fatal to the intelligence and religious character of him who 
urges it. It “recoils and kicks its owner over.” A tem- 
porary advantage may, no doubt, be gained at the expense 
of truth and justice, by ad-c aptandum arguments or appeals 
to popular or national prejudice and vulgar ignorance, but it 
avails nothing in the long run. The logical consequences of 
the false principles assumed will sooner or later be drawn, 
and be embodied in the beliefs or no-beliefs, manners, cus- 
toms, and practice of the nations that adopt and follow them. 

We need but glance at the nations that have followed the 
so- -called Reformation, to see the proot of this; slowly 9 gradu- 
ally, but surely and unmistakably, have the false and atheist- 
ical prine iples on which the Reformers, consciously or 
unconsciously, grounded their obje ctions to the Church and 
pretended to justify their secession from her communion, been 
developed in an irreligious and atheistical direction. Every- 
where the sovereignty of God is rejected in fact, if not in 
words. The ecclesiastical legislation of the new German 
empire is based on the principle of political atheism, namely, 
the denial of the divine sovereignty, or the absolute indepen- 
dence and supremacy of the secular power in matters 
ecclesiastical as well as civil; and it is well known that in 
non-Catholic Germany infidelity is rife, and atheism, partially 
disguised as pantheism, is quite common, taught in the 
schools and universities, and held even by the most highly 
esteemed German scientists. In England, the established 
Church is simply a national affair, a branch of the civil 
service of the realm, over which the secular authority is 
supreme. Religion is powerless to subject the State or 
public authorities to the law of God, political atheism is 
rampant, and the lower classes are for the most part avowed 
secularists when not fanatical sectarians. The dominant 
morality of the Protestant world rises even in theory not 
above, and in m: my respects falls below, that of the ancient 
pagan world. Pagan Rome in its worst di ays was not more 
corrupt or immoral than is Berlin, London, Boston, New York, 
or Philadelphia. Indeed, the whole world, emancipated 
from the authority of the Church and deprived of her 
maternal care and discipline, seems to have lost sight of the 
iife and immortality brought to light through the Gospel, 
to have sunk in gross spiritual ignorance, and to be wholly 
engrossed in material interests and the pursuit of sensible 
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pleasures, and therefore practically even, if not theoretically, 
atheistical. 

Yet with this practical demonstration of the impossibility 
of maintaining religion and morality, the Christian family or 
Christian society, or even natural society, without the Church 
as the free and independent organ of the divine sovereignty 
in human affairs before his eyes, if eyes he has, the Protes-, 
tant still has the weakness to urge as an objection to her 
the fact, that she claims to be independent of the State and 
superior to it,—the very fact without which she would be 
worth no more than a temperance association, a social club, 
or a Methodist society. Can he who brings such an objec- 
tion and insists on it, believe in God? What clearer or 
stronger condemnation of Methodism or Protestantism can 
there be than that, to be able to oppose the Catholic Church, 
it must deny the sovereignty of God, and even God himself? 
Nevertheless, such is the fact. One of the most logical 
minds of the unbelieving world, M. Proudhon, he who wrote 
La propriété, cest vol, says: ‘You must deny God, or not be 
able to assert liberty ; for if you once admit "God, you must 
admit the Catholic ( ‘hurch, the Pope, the priesthood, the holy 
water-pot, and all.” 

It is worthy of note that every objection the Protestant of 
to-day brings against the ¢ Yatholic Church, will be found, if 
an: aly zed, to rest for its principle on the assumption of the 
indepe ndence and supremacy of the secular order, that is, on 
atheism. In fact, the real issue, however disguieed by 
Protestant sophistry, is between atheism and the ‘atholic 
Church. The more logical and clear-sighted among Protes- 
tants see it, and either return to the Church and become 
Catholics, or draw from the principle of the Protestant revolt 
its last logical consequences, and become downright atheists. 
No logical mind can have the slightest respect for that 
half-and-half thing called Protestantism, which borrows the 
arguments of atheists against the Church, and those of the 
Church against atheism. It is so mean and contemptible a 
thing in itself, that we sometimes fancy that even Satan must 
be ashamed of having invented it, and must certainly despise 
and loathe those who are weak enough to be deceived by it. 
God pity and forgive the poor souls who mistake it for the 
religion of Him who is the way, the truth, and the life. 

The Protestant’s stock objection to the Church, at least 
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in this country, is, that she is incompatible with our republican 
institutions, an objection we cannot for a moment entertain, 
and to which we can deign no reply but the assertion, 
that without the Church our republican institutions are a 
sham, and democracy a humbug or a delusion. We seek 
not to change the political constitution of our country, but to 
make the American people sincere, earnest, and intelligent 
Catholics. 


Arr. III.— The Philosophical Works of Davin Hume. Bos- 
Little, Brown, & Co. 4 vols. 8vo. 1854. 


TuE publishers deserve the thanks of philosophical students 
for this complete and very handsome edition of the philoso- 
phical works of David Hume. We have little sympathy 
with this much over-estimated writer, who was an unbeliever 
in religion, a skeptic in philosophy, and of no Hp epee 
worth or moral dignity as a man; but he is one of the grea 
names of British “metaphysical speculation, and no pi 
of the aberrations of the human mind for the last century 
and.over, whether in Great Britain or on the Continent, can 
safely overlook his Essays. His ‘‘ Treatise of Human Nature,” 
published when he was only twenty-seven years of age, 
rewritten and republished some ten years later, under the 
title of “‘ An Inquiry concerning Human Understanding,” pro- 
voked a good deal of philosophical inquiry, and gave rise to 
the Scottish school of Reid and the German school of Kant, 
the two most widely diffused and influential schools of recent 
times. 

Hume is usually classed among skeptical philosophers, but 
he was no dogmatist, and originated no school of his own. 
He arrived speculatively at skeptical conclusions, it is true ; 
it would be doing him injustice to suppose that he prac- 

sally accepted or whale d others to accept them, for he says 
shit ‘he did not, and that nobody does or can accept them. 
What he did was to show, that, if the sensist philosophy in 
vogue in his time is accepted, genuine science is impossible. 
Whether he had adopted a different philosophy for himself, 
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or not, does not appear; but most probably he had not, and 
his real aim was to disparage all philosophy and bring men 
back to what in our language is called good sense. But be 
this as it may, without much erudition, pe no great aptitude 
for metaphysical pursuits, he succeeded in showing that the 
empirical philosophy favored by Bacon and Hobbes, and 
elaborated and defended by Locke, conducts every one 
of its disciples of a little logical nerve to mere egoism and 
skepticism. 

Hume has the merit of being—in his speculations—a 
consistent sensist. According to him all the objects of hu- 
man knowledge are Impressions and Ideas. The impressions 
are external and internal, and are what we now call sensa- 
tions and sentiments. Ideas, as he defines them, are not an 
image or representation with which the mind in all its oper- 
ations is immediately conversant, as Locke pretended; the 
simple mental apprehension of the object, as maintained in 
most of our own schools; the species or phantasms by means 
of which objects themselves are attained, as Aristotle and 
the Schoolmen taught; the forms or essences of things 
detached from the Divine Reason and clothed with materiz al 
bodies, as Plate held; or the intelligible reality in contra- 
distinction from the sensible, intuitively apprehende d by our 
intellect, as we ourselves hold; but feeble images or faint 
copies of sensations and sentiments, formed by memory, 
imagination, and reflection operating upon them, as furnished 
by the senses. All human knowledge, then, as to its matter, 
is confined to our external and internal impressions and their 
pale reflex in the understanding. 

All the objects of human reasoning or inquiry, it follows 
from this, are reducible to two sorts, to wit, Relations of Ideas, 
and Matters of Fact. As the ideas are simply images or 
copies of facts of consciousness, formed by the mind operat- 
ing upon its own impressions and lying wholly within its 
sphere, the understanding has no occasion to appeal to ex- 
perience, or to go out of itselt to find or determine their 
relations. In regard to these relations our reasoning is 
intuitively or demonstratively certain, and has a solid support 
in immediate consciousness, and the principle of contradic- 
tion, or that of identity. But in reasoning concerning mat- 
ters of fact, the case is different. We can support ourselves 
in it on neither. Matters of fact are contingent, and in 
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every instance the contrary is conceivable. The proposition, 
that the sun will mot rise to-morrow, is intelligible, and no 
more implies a contradiction than the proposition, that it will 
rise, and we should therefore in vain attempt to demonstrate 
its falsity. Yet nothing is more certain than that: we do 
continually reason concerning matters of fact, draw infer- 
ences from them, from the presence of some infer that 
others have been or have not been, will or will not occur, 
and are obliged to do so in all the practical business of life. 
Now, what is the principle of this reasoning ? 

The principle of this reasoning is, apparently, the relation 
of cause and effect. It is only by that relation that we can 
go beyond the evidence of our memory and senses. If 
asked why you believe a matter of fact not present, as, for 
instance, that your friend is in the country or in France, you 
give as a reason some‘other fact,—a letter which you have 
received from him, the report of an acquaintance who has 
been there, or your knowledge of his former resolutions and 
promises. Were you to find a watch or some other piece of 
mechanism in a desert island, you would conclude that men 
have been there. All our reasoning concerning matters of 
fact is of the same kind, and it evidently rests on the suppo- 
sition that the two facts are related as caus® and effect, so 
that the one necessarily implies the other. It is only by the 
supposition of this relation that we can infer the one from 
the other, or regard the present fact as a proof of the absent 
fact. But whence do we obtain our knowledge of this 
relation ? 

This relation is not discoverable from reasoning, @ priori. 
Let an object be presented to a man of ever so strong natural 
reason and abilities: if it is entirely new to him, he will not be 
able, by the most accurate examination of its sensible quali- 
ties, to discover any of its causes or effects. Adam, though 
his rational faculties be supposed, at the very first, entirely 
perfect, could not, from the fluidity and transparency of water, 
have inferred that it would suffocate him; or, from the light 
and warmth of fire, that it would consume him. No object 
ever reveals, by the qualities which appear to the senses, 
either the causes which produced it, or the effects which will 
arise from it; nor can our reason, unassisted by experience, 
ever draw any inference concerning real existences or 
matters of fact. The effect is a distinct fact from the cause, 
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and no analysis of either or both can enable us to say, before- 
hand, that the one is the cause or the effect of the other; 
for there is no sensible intuition and no principle of contra- 
diction in the case to support the inference. Our knowledge 
of the relation can be attained, then, only from experience. 
It is only from having observed for a long time, in a great 
variety of instances, that one event is uniformly preceded or 
followed by another, that we come to regard them as connected 
by the relation of cause and effect. 
es. sensible experience gives us what we are accustomed 
vall cause and effect only under the relation of time, the 
one as preceding and the other as following, never as mneces- 
sarily connected. It merely informs us that, so far as our 
observation extends, the one never occurs without the other. 
It shows us what we call the effect following the cause, but 
not the cause by its secret power or energy producing it. 
Wax placed near a fire is melted ; but nothing in experience 
enables us to say that the fire melts it. We can, then, from 
experience obtain absolutely no cognition of the necessary 
connection between cause and effect, or of cause in the sense 
of power or productive energy. All we do or can obtain is 
a cognition of uniform precedence and consequence. Hume 
here refutes in advance the theory of the origin of the idea 
of the causal newus, or causative power, developed by Maine 
de Biran, an acute and able French metaphysician, as well 
as that of the German Fichte. Hume says that it is only 
from long experience of the uniform appearance of one event 
following another that we conclude that the relation of cause 
and effect subsists between them. This may be true. But 
this applies only to cases of particular causes and effects, not 
‘o the origin of the notion as a fact of consciousness; for, as 
a matter of fact, we have the notion of cause and effect from 
the first dawn of reason, and long before we have had the 
experience supposed. Whence its origin? Locke had 
maintained that we first derive our idea of power from the 
operations of our own will, from the consciousness of pro- 
ducing effects in ourselves. This view is taken up and 
developed at great length and with consummate ability by 
Maine de Biran. But, as Hume remarks, there is no sensible 
connection between the nisus or voluntary effort and any- 
thing which follows. We are conscious, if you will, of the 
external and internal phenomena, but not of a causal nexus 
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between them. I will to raise my arm, my arm rises; but | 
cannot say that my volition does anything more than precede 
the rising of my arm, for experience shows me no necessary 
connection between the volition and the muscular contraction 
and the rising of the arm which follow. Leibnitz went so 
far as to deny all causal connection between them, and main- 
tained that the movements of the body are not produced by 
the action of the soul, but simply correspond to it by virtue 
of a preéstablished harmony. Certainly there is nothing 
more inexplicable to us than the reciprocal influence of soul 
and body. Cousin sees the defects in the reasoning of Locke 
and Maine de Biran, but still maintains that we are con- 
scious of a causal nexus between the voluntary effort and 
a following phenomenon. I will to raise my arm, it may or 
may not rise; but I have produced an effect, to wit, a 
volition to raise it, and am conscious of the causal nexus 
between the voluntary effort and the volition. But perhaps, 
properly speaking, the volition and effort are not in reality 
distinguishable ; and even if they were, all I am conscious 
of is of the effort and of the volition as facts, not of a power 
in the former that has produced the latter. 

Hence it follows that the idea of the causal nexus, or of 
causative power, is not derivable from sensible experience. 
If, then, with the sensists, we make that experience the sole 
source of our knowledge, the only notion of cause possible 
is, as Dr. Thomas Brown, the successor of Dugald Stewart, 
maintained, that of ‘invariable antecedence and conse- 
quence,” which excludes entirely the notion of power, and 
resolves the relation of cause and effect into a relation of 
time. As all our reasonings concerning matters of fact rest 
on the supposed necessary connection between cause and 
effect, it follows, as a matter of course, that those reasonings 
have and can have no scientific value. If we must abandon the 
assertion of that connection, give up the idea of power, either 
as not entertained or as not assertable, we can assert no 
reality as the objective cause or condition of our impressions, 
sensations, or sentiments, and therefore no real objective 
existence. ‘Thus, as ideas are nothing but copies of the im- 
pressions, all the existence we are able to assert is simply 
our own sentient subject and its affections, modes, or states. 
Nay, if the causal connection be denied, we can assert our 
own existence only as an impression or sensation, as the 
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Abbé Condillac maintained. Hence we lose, not only the 
external world, all objective reality, but all substantive ex- 
istence, and fall into pure nihilism, since phenomena cannot 
exist without a subject. 

Here is where Hume shows us, if we accept the sensist 
philosophy and derive all our knowledge from sensible ex- 
perience, we do and must come. Let it be understood, 
however, that he is not dogmatizing; he is only showing 
the necessary and legitimate consequences of the empirical 
philosophy rendered popular and nearly universal in Great 
Britain and France by Locke’s “ Essay on the Human Under- 
standing.” He does not by any means accept the conclusions 
of that philosophy. He says over and over again that he 
does not, and that nobody can. His speciality does not con- 
sist in denying the necessary connection between cause and 
effect, or the reality of the causal power, as his adversaries 
have foolishly imagined, but in showing that it cannot be 
derived from sensible experience, or asserted on the princi- 
ples of the empirical or sensist philosophy. In this he was 
unquestionably right; and no one, on the principles of that 
philosophy, has ever been able, or ever will be able, to re- 
fute him. Hume was not by any means the first to show 
that the sensist philosophy, by excluding the idea of power, 
inevitably leads speculatively every one, capable of consist- 
ently carrying it out, to skepticism and nihilism; but he, 
nevertheless, did show it. And it was he, more than any 
other, that in Great Britain, Germany, and France, provoked 
those new philosophical investigations intended to save 
science. In this lies all the value of his labors, and in this 
consists all the service he has rendered to philosophy. 

Dr. Thomas Reid, a countryman and contemporary of 
Hume, one of the great men of the eighteenth century, 
entered the lists against him, and endeavored to reconcile 
philosophy with the common belitfs of mankind. Reid was 
not a learned man, and was far from being well acquainted 
with the course of philosophic thought through the ages ; but he 
was a robust, original, and independent thinker, and his influ- 
ence on philosophical speculation has been great, and, upon the 
whole, not unsalutary. His philosophy is in the main prac- 
tically sound, as far as it goes, but it does not go far enough 
to place metaphysical speculation, as was his wish, in com- 
plete harmony with common-sense ; for he did not scientifi- 
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cally vindicate what he calls common-sense as the test or 
criterion of philosophic truth. He considered that the errors 
of philosophers arise from two sources: from their regard- 
ing external perception as representative rather than presen- 
tative, and from their overlooking the fact that the first 
principles of all science are indemonstrable. He undertook 
to refute the former by showing that it is not an image or 
repre sentation of the sensible “obje ct that we perceive, but 
the real object itself; and the second, by showing that all 
reasoning must proceed from principles which reasoning 
does not furnish and cannot establish. These principles are 
the principles of common-sense, the common notions or 
primitive beliefs of mankind. Among these is the notion of 
power, or the necessary relation of cause and effect; and 
therefore it is that all men entertain and believe it, though 
no reasoning can obtain or demonstrate it. 

Jut this did not meet the reasoning of Hume. Hume 
frankly admitted that all men have the notion, that all act 
on it, that none are able to divest themselves of it, and that 
it is sufficiently evidenced for all practical purposes. Yet, 
speculatively, he said, you cannot assert it, because it is no 
object of experience, and cannot be detected in the observa- 
ble phenomena. But all our knowledge, all our ideas or 
notions, are derivable from experience. Therefore you 
cannot have the notion. Yet you have it, all men have it. 
Whence do they get it? It is not detected, responds Reid, 
in the observable phenomena, is not derived from experience, 
for it is underived, is in the observer as a primitive belief or 
principle of common-sense. But Hume concedes all this. 
All have the notion, and cannot pri actically divest themselves 
of it. But if in the observer, it is subjective, and of no 
objective value or application. You call it a primitive belief, 
a necessary belief. Be itso. But what is its authority, 
since there is observable no objective reality to respond to it, 
no objective evidence to support it?—No ‘such evidence is 
needed.—For practical purposes, agreed; but if the belief 
has no objective evidence, it is only subjectively certain, and 
science is only subjective, and reduced to the simple knowl- 
edge of our internal modes, affections, or states. Here is the 
difficulty which Reid nowhere gets over, for his primitive 
beliefs are not intuitions of the objective reality, are not 
supported by any objective evidence, but are mere psychical 
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facts, entirely subjective, for aught he shows to the contrary, 
and therefore can never be the first principles of the science 
of things. With all his honest endeavors, Reid did not 
succeed in solving Hume’s problem, and establishing, as he 
was bound to do, the objective reality of the notion ef power, 
or of the causal nexus. With him, as with Hume, the judg- 
ment of causality remains a purely psychological fact. 

About the same time with Reid in Scotland, Immanuel 
Kant—through one parent, of Scottish descent—took up in 
Germany Hume’s problem, and solved it virtually in the 
same way; that is, he did not solve the difficulty at all, but 
accepted and confirmed by a masterly analysis of reason the 
skeptical conclusions deduced by Hume from the sensist 
philosophy. Kant saw that the real question lay deeper and 
was more general than Hume had supposed, and that it 
resolves itself into the question, How synthetic judgments 
a priort are formed ? 

All our judgments are divisible into two classes, analytical 
or explicative judgments, and synthetic or amplicative judg- 
ments. The former are judgments in which the subject 
contains the predicate, and are formed on the principle ot 
contradiction or of identity. They add nothing to the sub- 
ject, but merely explain or unfold its contents. he latter 
are judgments in which the predicate is not contained in the 
subject, but is added to it, and are subdivided into empirical 
judgments, or judgments from experience, and judgments a 
priori. That a body has extension, figure, &c., is an analyt- 
ical judgment; for the predicates, extension, figure, &c., 
are contained in the original conception of body. That a 
body has weight is a synthetic, empirical judgment, because 
the predicate is not contained in the primitive conception of 
body [a disputed fact in physics], but is added to it from 
experience. But that whatever happens must have a cause, 
is a synthetic judgment a priori, because the predicate, must 
have a cause, is added to the subject, whatever happens, and 
because the judgment involves the conception of necessity, 
not in any way derivable from experience. The character- 
istic of synthetic judgments a@ priori is this conception of 
necessity. Thus far Kant is’ admirable, and his distinction 
between analytic and synthetic judgments, and between 
synthetic judgme nts from experience and synthetie judg- 
ments @ priori, though not absolutely new in “the history of 
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philosophy, is of great importance, was never more finely 
marked, and leaves nothing on that head to be desired. 

The possibility of empirical synthetic judgments depends 
on the possibility of synthetic judgments a priori ; ; for in 
every empirical judgment or particular experience we apply 
a synthetic judgment a priori. The empirical judgment, 
fire liquefies wax, is only a particular application of the 
judgment, whatever happens must have a cause. That is, 
before we can assert any particular and contingent cause, 
we must have the notion of universal and necessary cause. 
The possibility of experience, and therefore of all empirical 
knowledge, depends on the possibility of synthetic judgments 
a priori, which are the indispensable condition of every fact 
of experience. How, then, are they formed? To this 
question Kant devotes his Critik der reinen Vernunft, or 
Analysis of Pure Reason, that is, of reason regarded as sub- 
sisting prior to all experience and independent of it. His 
answer denies that they are intuitions, or formed by the 
presentation to the mind of their subject, predicate, and 
copula, as objectively existing a parte rei, and asserts that 
they are simply forms or categories of the understanding, 
which is in substance the very doctrine of Reid; for Kant’s 
categories are precisely the first principles, the constituent 
elements of reason, the common notions, or common-sense 
of the Scottish school. Kant agrees with Hume that the 
idea of cause is not in the observable phenomena, nor em- 
piricaliy obtainable, but maintains that it is in the observer, 
a necessary form of the understanding itself, and simply ap- 
plied by it on occasion of experience. 

But this does not solve the skeptical doubt of Hume, for 
the Kantian categories are not the preedicaments of Aris- 
totle, they are not forms of things, or the objective condi- 
tions under which things may and must be thought, but the 
forms of the subjective intellect. The category cause is 
simply the intellect itself under one of its aspects, and is 
that in the thought which the intellect supplies from itself, 
and we think it because in every thought the soul thinks or 
recognizes itself. It is, therefore, purely subjective, and 
without the least conceivable objective force or validity, as 
Hume himself, in other terms, labored to prove. 

Kant’s “ Analysis of Pure Reason” is nothing but a masterly 
development of the old Stoical maxim with the famous ex- 
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ception suggested by Leibnitz, Nihil est in intellectu, quod 
mon prius, fuerit in sensu,—nisi ipse intellectus. The only ob- 
jective existences he pretends to recognize are sensibles. 
We have, he maintains, intuition only of sensible objects. 
But without the conception of cause objectively valid, we 
are unable to assert the sensible intuitions themselves as 
objectively valid. They are then in the predicament of 
Locke’s sensations and Hume’s impressions, and all that we 
can affirm is pure idealism,—with which pure sensism is at 
bottom always coincident,—or the subject and its affections, 
modes, or states. But as Kant denies all intuition or cogni- 
tion in any form of the noumenon, that is, the intelligible, 
we can have no cognition of the subject even, and therefore 
cannot affirm it. If we cannot affirm the subject of our own 
phenomena, we can affirm nothing, and we are in the uni- 
versal doubt suggested by Hume. We pl we here no 
forced interpretation upon Kant’s “ Anz ilysis,” for he himself 
expressly says that the result of his critical labors will be to 
demolish science to make way for faith,—a result not re- 
lieved even by the dogmatism he attempts in his later work, 
** Critique of the Practical Reason ;” for it is idle to attempt 
to found a dogmatic system on practical reason, after having 
proved speculative reason to be good for nothing. More- 
over, in his “ Practical Reason” Kant only follows Hume, who 
conceded that our reasoning concerning matters of fact is 
sufficiently evident for him as an agent or actor.* 

The fact is, that at bottom both Reid and Kant, as to the 
origin and grounds of our knowledge, agree with Hume, and 
their philosophy i is substantially that which he proves leads 
to skepticism, with the exception in favor of Reid, that he 
denied the representative character of perception, and as- 
serted, without proving, that we apprehend things them- 
aslves, not merely their mental images or representations,— 
an important step in the right direction, we cheerfully 
concede. 

In the Scottish school has followed Sir William Hamilton, 

a psychological observer of rare sagacity, and, after old Ralph 
Cudworth, perhaps the most really erudite philosophical 
writer in our language. He has that acuteness and that 


This appears to be the doctrine of Dr. Newman in his “Essay at a 
Pw of Assent,” which maintains that probability is sufficient tor the prac- 
tical conduct of life. 
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knowledge of systems which Reid lacked. He attempts a 
new explanation of the judgment of causality, which he 
derives not from intuition, experience, ratiocination, custom, 
or a special psychological power or faculty, but from the 
impotence of our nature to think the unconditioned. He 
makes it “‘a derivation of the condition of relativity in 
time:” ‘The mind,” he says, “is restricted to think in cer- 
tain forms; and under these thought is possible only in the 
conditioned interval between two unconditioned contradictory 
extremes or poles, each of which is altogether inconceivable, 
but of which, on the principle of Excluded Middle, the one 
or the other is necessarily true.” ‘We must think under 
the condition of existence,—existence relative, and exist- 
ence relative in time.” Existence relative implies,—“ 1 : 
That we are unable to realize in thought, on the one pole 
of the irrelative, either an absolute commencement or an 
absolute termination of time; as, on the other, the infinite 
non-commencement or an infinite non-termination of time ; 
That we can think neither on the one pole an absolute 
minimum, nor on the other the infinite divisibility of time. 
Yet these constitute two pairs of contradictory propositions ; 
which, if our intelligence be not all a lie, cannot both be 
true, while at the same time one or the other must. But as 
not relatives they are not cogitables. Now, the phenomenon 
of causality seems nothing more than a corollary of the law 
of the conditioned in its application to a thing thought under 
the form or mental category of existence relative in time.” 
This we suppose must be regarded as perfectly intelli- 
gible, and yet some people may think it might have been 
more clearly, as well as more elegantly, expressed. Sut 
what first strikes us in this barbarous statement is, that it 
resolves the judgment of causality into the judgment of the 
non-commencement of existence, which, if it means any- 
thing, is a denial of the relation of cause and effect. The 
phenomenon to be explained, we are told, is this: ‘ When 
aware of any new appearance, we are unable to conceive 
that therein has originated any new existence, and are con- 
strained to think that what now appears to us under a new 
form had previously an existence under others. These 
others are called its cause.” ‘Our judgment of causality 
simply is: We necessarily deny in thought that the object 
we ap prehend as beginning to be, really so begins, but, on 
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the contrary, affirm, as we must, the identity of its present 
sum of being with the sum of its: past existence.” That is, 
no new existence is ever caused, but new phenomena only. 
Effects are only changes in the forms of the cause, that is, 
are only the cause under new forms. This, we think, is not 
the judgment of causality as a psychological fact, for it evis- 
cerates the judgment or the conception of the power, where- 
by the cause places an effect distinct from itself, which is, 
if we mistake not, the essence of the judgment. Sir William 
then explains the judgment by identifying cause and effect, 
that is, by denying both. A cause which places no effect 
distinct from itself, or only exhibits itself under new forms, 
is in reality no cause at all. That we do not misinterpret 
the illustrious baronet, is evident from his express state- 
ments :—*‘ The mind is compelled to recognize an absolute 
identity of existence in the effect and in the complement of 
its cause, between the causatum and the causa.” ‘ Each is 
the sum of the other.” An absolute identity is a perfect 
identity, complete in all its parts, and then no real distinc- 
tion is conceivable between the causa and the causatum 
Then there is really neither causa nor causatum, neither 
cause nor effect. ‘That the phenomenon presented to us 
did, as a phenomenon, begin to be,—this we know by experi- 
ence; but that its elements only began when the phenomenon 
which they constitute came into manifested being,—this we 
are wholly unable to think.” ‘ We are gompelled to believe 
that the object (that is, the certain quale and quantum of 
being), whose phenomenal rise into existence we have wit- 
nessed, did really exist prior to the rise, under other forms. 
But to say that a thing previously existed under other forms, 
is only saying, in other words, that it has had causes.” 
Then to say a thing has had causes, is only saying, in other 
words, that it previously existed under different forms! It 
is clear from this that the only distinction of cause and effect 
recognized by Sir William is the distinction of being and 
phenomenon. But we need not tell him that phenomena 
are indistinguishable from their subject, and therefore the 
phenomenon is, so far as itis anything, being itself, not 
something produced by it. The phenomenon distinguished 
from the subject in which it subsists is nothing at all. The 
resolution of cause and effect into being and phenomenon is 
the radical error of the Pantheists, for then we can assert 
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only being and its phenomena; and to assert only being and its 
phe nomena is precisely to assert Pantheism, which extludes 
the judgment of c: ausality. 

It is true Sir William says he speaks only of second 
causes, tor, as he alleges, ‘* Of the Divine causation we have 
no conception ;” but this cannot avail him, for he is treat- 
ing of the judgment of causality in general, and having 
reselved the relation of cause and effect into the relation of 
being and phenomenon, he can assert no second causes. 
Phenomena cannot be causes either first or second; for they 
have no subsistence, are unsubsiantial, and therefore can- 
not act or operate. To assert second causes is to abandon 
his whole theory. Moreover, he illustrates his own defini- 
tion of « ‘ausality by express reference to the Divine causa- 
tion, and makes the relation of God and the universe iden- 
tically that which he asserts between cause and effect: 
“When God is said to create the universe out of nothing, 
we think this by supposing that he evolves the universe out 
of himself, in like manner as we conceive annihilation by 
tonceiving him to withdraw his creation from actuality into 
power.” He says this in order to show that we can conceive 
neither the real beginning nor the real cessation, and neither 
the increase nor the diminution, of the sum or quantum of 
existence. We have the right then to assume that he does 
apply his conception of cause in the order of the first cause 
as well as in that ®f second causes. Second causes only 
copy or imitate in their sphere and degree the first cause ; 
and the conception of cause, in so far as cause it is, must be 
the same in whatever order we conceive it. If, then, Sir 
William resolves, as he does, the relation of cause and effect 
into the relation of being and phenomenon, or existence and 
its forms, he can assert as existing only being and its 
phenomena,—therefore the universe only as oulinti antially 
identical with God: which is to deny all causative force 
which places an effect distinct from itself, asserted in every 
judgment of causality, and to fall into sheer Pantheism. 

Sir William Hamilton’s theory is as inadmissible as Hume’s, 
because it denies the judgment of causality itself, and con- 
ducts to Pantheism, and all Pantheism undeniably conducts 
to skepticism and nihilism. But his doctrine, that the judg- 
ment is derived from ‘the condition of relativity in time,” is 
to us equally inadmissible. He says: “The phenomenon 
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of causality”—that is, our judgment of causality, we sup- 
pose—‘‘ seems to be nothing more than a corollary from the 
law of the conditioned in its application to a thing thought 
under the form or mental category of existence in relation 
to time.” Does he mean to say that existence is a form or 
category of the mind? If so, he falls into pure Kantism. 
We had supposed that he regarded existence as objective, 
as existing @ parte rei, and that we apprehend things them- 
selves as really existing independent of the mind, and that, 
without an object so existing, thought is impossible. But let 
that pass. ‘‘ We cannot know,” he continues, ‘‘ we cannot 
think a thing, except under the attribute of existence; we 
cannot know or think a thing to exist, except as in time; 
and we cannot know or think a thing to exist in time and 
think it absolutely to commence. Now this at once imposes 
upon us the judgment of causality.” We see not that. That 
we cannot think it absolutely to commence in time, is ver 
true; but this does not prevent us from thinking it absolutely 
to commence out of time, namely, in its cause. Sir William 
says we can think only existence, and existence only in time ; 
but we cannot think existence as absolutely commencing. T his 
is a singular statement; for, to think existence, and to think 
it not commencing, is not to think it in time, but out of time. 
We think existence, he says, and we are unable to think it 
either as absolutely commencing or as absolutely ceasing, or 
to think any increase or diminution of its sum. Now, to 
think existence without thinking its beginning or end, its in- 
crease or diminution, is to think existence without beginning 
or end, increase or diminution; which, if we know the force 
of words, is to think real, eternal, and necessary existence 
or being, unconditioned by time or anything else—precisely 
what the illustrious Scottish Professor maintains, as the basis 
of his whole theory, we cannot do. His real difficulty, 
according to his own statements, is, not in thinking existence 
without the relation of time, but in thinking it under that 
relation; and he in fact denies it under that relation, by 
recognizing no effects but phenomena, which are not 
existences in time, since phenomena, aside from their 
subject, are not existences at all. 

It is, no doubt, true, that we are unable to think existence 
as absolutely beginning; for, if we could we could think 


absolute non-existence, which is impossible, since to think 
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absolute non-existence is simply not to think at all. But 
this is true only when we take ezistence in the sense of real 
and necessary being, in contradistinction from contingent 
existences, as the dvros dv, or being of being. In this sense 
we cannot think it either to begin or end, to be augmented 
or diminished. But it is not true of contingent existences, 
for we cannot think them at all, save as we think them as 
beginning to exist,—not in time indeed, for time is only a 
relation of contingents to one another, beginning and ending 
with them,—but in the cause, or creative act of God, in 
which the relation of time itself commences. In this sense 
we can think both the beginning and end of existence, and 
both its augmentation and diminution; for God was not 
obliged to create, and he may, if he chooses, withdraw his 
creative act; and nothing hinders him, so far as we know, 
if he chooses, from creating new worlds, since creation has 
not exhausted his creative power. The reasoning of Sir 
William rests on the ambiguity of the word existence, and 
therefore on an undistributed middle, a sad vice in so 
eminent a logician. 

Sir William, we fear, uses the word existence as the excellent 
Abbate Rosmini uses the term being, in an abstract sense, 
as existence im genere, without:reflecting that existence is 
always concrete, and can be predicated only of something 
really existing. He says, we can think only under the con- 
dition of existence, and only existence relative. Now, as we 
cannot think existence without thinking something existing, 
this means, if anything, that we can think only relative, that 
is, contingent existences. But to think relative existences is 
to think relation, and no relation is thinkable, or cogitable 
with a single term. We cannot then think relative exis- 
tence without at the same time thinking that to which it is 
related, that is, the irrelative,—the contingent without 
thinking the non-contingent, that is to say,-real and necessary 
being, the ens simpliciter of the Schoolmen. Relative or 
contingent existence, ens secundum quid, must be thought, 
if at all, either as ens secundum quid, or as ens simpliciter. 
But not the latter, for that it is not, and what is not cannot 
be thought; not the former, unless there be at the same 
time thought that which is not contingent, but absolute or 
necessary being, because without that it is nothing. In think- 
ing contingent existence as contingent, there is a comparison 
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made of the contingent with the necessary, and no comparison 
can be thought without intuition of both terms. Then we 
cannot think contingent or relative existence without thinking 
necessary, absolute, or unconditioned existence. Either 
then we must be able to think the unconditioned, or we 
cannot think the conditioned. To say that we can think 
existence without thinking it either as conditioned or as 
unconditioned, will not answer, for existence so thought is 
simply ens im genere, existence in general, in which nothing 
is thought as being or existing, and is the reine Seyn of 
Hegel,—merely possible existence or a mental abstraction, 
which cannot be thought without the real and cencrete. All 
existence is the existence of something, is being, either real 
and necessary, or relative and contingent, and therefore 
must, if thought at all, be thought either as the one or the 
other. W hen, then, Sir William says we think only under 
the condition of existence, he must either mean that we 
think something really existing, or existence where nothing 
exists. If the latter, he falls into pure Kantism or 
skepticism; if the Seems, then he must concede that we do 
actually think, that is, intuitively apprehend, real and neces- 
sary being, without which there is and can be no relative or 
contingent existence. 

We do not forget Sir William’s reply: Only relatives are 
cogitable. Relation is cogitable only between correlatives, 
and the relation between correlatives is rec iprocal; each is 
relative to the other. All thought is dual, and embraces at 
once subject and object in their mutual opposition and limi- 
tation. The subject thinking conditions the object thought, 
and the object thought conditions the subject thinking 
Therefore the unconditioned cannot be thought. But this is 
to confound the condition of the thought with the condition 
of the object, that is, to confound, in the very act of dis- 
tinguishing them, subject and object. The cause conditions 
the effect, but not the effect the cause, for the very con- 
ception of cause presupposes it to be independent of the 
effect. If, then, I think the object as my cause and myself 
as its effect, I do not think myself as limiting or conditioning 
it. If I think myself as the effect or creature of the infinite, 
I do not think myself as its limitation, and therefore may, 
although thought is dual, think the infinite, though of course 
not in an infinite mode. But to think the infinite in a finite 
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mode is still to think the infinite, otherwise we must say, 
whenever we do not think the object adequately, we do not 
think it at all. This will not do, unless you deny us all 
thought, for only God can think, that is, know, adequately 
any object whatsoever. My thought is limited, but the 
limitation is of the subject, not of the object, comes from 
myself, not from the object thought, and is negative, not 
positive. I cannot think God infinitely, but I can think 
God who is infinite, and though in thinking him I distinguish 
myself from him, I do not think myself as limiting him, for 
I think myself as dependent on him, as his product, effect, 
or creature, and him as my cause or creator. The mistake 
of Sir William arises from his not considering that the only 
conceivable relation between the finite and infinite, the con- 
ditioned and the unconditioned, or, as we prefer to say, 
between existence (from ex-stare) and being (ens secundum 
quid and ens simpliciter), is the relation of the effect to the 
cause, or of creature to creator, and therefore cannot be 
thought as a relation of reciprocity, but as a relation in 
which the former term is related to the latter, though the 
latter is not related in se to the former. Consequently we 
never can think ourselves as limiting or conditioning vai 
infinite object, but must always think it as conditioning o 
placing us. If Sir William had considered the thought re 
solely as a fact of consciousness, that is, on its subjectiv e 
side, as a conception, but in the real existence thought, he 
never could have denied our ability to think the uncondi- 
tioned, that is, real, necessary, and infinite being, for he 
would have seen that we have intuition of it in every 
thought, and could not think a single thought if we had not. 
The illustrious Scotsman tells us that our conception of the 
infinite, the unconditioned, is negative. Negative of what? 
Of the conditioned? But the conditioned can be denied only 
by proposing its contradictory, that is, the unconditioned. 
Of the unconditioned? Then it is the denial of the uncondi- 
tioned by the positive conception of the conditioned. But 
the conditioned affirms, not denies, the unconditioned, since 
without the unconditioned the conditioned is not cogi- 
table. We confess, then, that we are totally unable to 
understand the process by which the learned and acute 
professor derives the judgment of causality from our in: ibility 
to think the unconditioned, or from the negative conception 
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of real and necessary being. Our inability to think the 
absolute commencement of existence must, according to his 
own statements, be regarded as resulting from the fact that 
we think contingent existence as originating in the non- 
contingent, that is, in real and necessary being. We 
should, therefore, reverse his doctrine, and say that the 
judgment of causality originates in our ability, not in our 
inability ; in the fact that we can and do think beth the un- 
conditioned and the conditioned, and always think the latter 
as the effect or creation of the former, that is, from our 
ability to think things as they really exist; and the only 
int ability to be noted in the case is our inability to think 
things, ‘and not to think them in their real relations. 

But denying that we have any intuition of the uncon- 
ditioned, or, as we prefe r to say, of the Ideal or the In- 
telligible, and yet maintaining that we do and must believe 
it, Sir William is obliged to represent the judgment of cau- 
sality as simply a belief, though a primitive and necessary 
belief, in which he coincides with Reid, and does not differ 
essentially from Kant. He denies it to be a fact of science, 
and bok lly takes the ground that the first principles of our 
knowledge can in no instance be themselves objects of cog- 
nition, mediate or immediate. He admits a woe or noetic 
faculty in man, the intellectus of the Latins and the Vernunft 
of the recent German philosophers, but he makes it the 
locus or place of first principles, rather than the power of 
apprehending them objectively in immediate intuition. They 
are then beliefs, not cognitions, and beliefs which not only 
cannot be demonstrated, but of which we have and can have 
no objective evidence. They are therefore purely subjective; 
and as all science must repose on them, and follow their law, 
all our science is purely subjective, as Hume maintained. 
Hence Sir William Hamilton, decidedly the most learned 
man of the Scottish school, and the first metaphysician in 
Great Britain, coinciding with Reid and Kant, leaves us in 
the same speculative doubt in which Hume himself had left 
us. The Scottish school, which originated in the laudable 
attempt to refute that doubt, and to reconcile philosophy and 
common-sense, has then undeniably failed. 

Perhaps French Eclecticism, founded by M. Victor Cousin, 
one of the ablest philosophers and best writers of our age, 
has succeeded better. M. Cousin is as learned, as erudite 
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as Sir William Hamilton, and far surpasses him in brilliancy 
of genius, and in simplicity, clearness, beauty, vivacity, 
grace, and elegance of style. He commenced his philosoph- 
ical career under the auspices of M. Royer-Collard, as a 
disciple of Reid and Stewart, whom he soon abandoned 
for Immanuel Kant, and subsequently for Schelling and 
Hegel. His pretension is by a broad and scientific eclecti- 
cism to mould all systems of philosophy, in so far as affirma- 
tive, into one harmonious system, which reconciles all 
differences, and affords a complete and solid explanation of 
human science. He recognizes a rational or non-sensible 
element in all the facts of experience, and makes the judg- 
ment of causality a revelation or inspiration of the spontaneous 
or impersonal reason, which he assumes to be objective, and 
of which this judgment is one of the constituent elements. 
But though he calls the spontaneous or impersonal reason 
objective, he identifies it, save as to its mode of operation, 
with reason as our faculty of intelligence. Now, if reason be 
our faculty of intelligence, the only faculty, as he maintains, 
by which we know, whatever the sphere or degree of our 
knowledge, it is our self; for though faculties may be dis- 
tinguished ¢” the soul, they cannot be distinguished from it, 
and therefore cannot be objective, but are really subjective. 
In this case, M. Cousin coincides with Kant and the Scottish 
school. If, however, he insists that it is objective, then we 
have no faculty of intelligence, are irrational and unintelli- 
gent by nature, as much so as a plant or a mineral. How, 
then, are we capable of receiving the revelations or inspira- 
tions of reason? .We have no intellect to correspond to the 
intelligible, and then cannot know anything at all. 

M. Cousin seems to be aware of some difficulty of this 
sort, and, while representing reason as our faculty of intel- 
ligence, identifies it in its spontaneous activity with the 
reason, Aéyos, or Word of God. But this only involves him 
in a more serious difficulty. Reason is one in all its modes, 
and M. Cousin’s distinction between the spontaneous, or, as 
he says, impersonal reason, and the reflective or personal 
reason, is only a distinction between indeliberative and 
deliberative activity,— the distinction which our theologians 
make between the voluntarium and the liberum, or between 
actus hominis and actus humanus. The actor, the vis activa, 
is the same in both, and differs only as to the mode of its 
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operation. As the Word or Reason of God is God in the 
Unity of the Divine Being, the identification of reason in its 
indeliberative operations with the Divine Reason is to iden- 
tify the human and divine natures, and to deny all but a 
modal distinction between God and man, which is Pantheism 
or Egoism, either of which necessarily excludes the judg- 
ment of causality, and therefore all science founded on it. 

M. Cousin, moreover, resolves being into cause, and tells 
us that it is only in that it causes. But what is not cannot 
cause, and if being is only in causing, then it cannot be at 
all, for it cannot cause unless it is. Therefore neither cause 
nor being can be asserted, and we have pure nihilism. If 
being is only in that it is a cause, and is cause only in that 
it causes, cause and effect must reciprocally depend each on 
the other, and each is merely the other’s complement. M. 
Cousin sees this, and hence he places cause and effect in the 
same category. If in the same category, they are indis- 
tinguishable save as the two poles of one and the same 
existence, and then neither is conceivable as the product of 
the other,—the cause is as dependent on the effect as the 
effect on the cause. In this case the relation of cause and 
effect is resolved back into the relation of being and phenom- 
enon, which, as we have seen, excludes the judgment of 
causality. If being is only in that it causes, the causative 
act is necessary. This necessity must be either extrinsic 
or intrinsic; extrinsic in the case of the first cause it cannot be ; 
then intrinsic. Then the effect can be only the evolution or 
emanation of the cause, and save as a mode indistinguishable 
from it, which makes the effect a mere phenomenon, a form 
or mode of the cause, and we are back in Pantheism; for 
the essence of Pantheism is in denying all substantial exist- 
ences distinct from God, and asserting only being and its 
phenomena. 

M. Cousin then affords us no refutation of Hume’s skepti- 
cism. He has done much to break down the gross sensism 
and materialism of Locke and Condillac, and before his end 
manifested, not in his philosophy, but in his personal dis- 
positions, tendencies which we cannot deny ourselves the 
honor of applauding; but presenting the ideal element of 
thought as the constituent element of reason, not as an object 
apprehended by our noetic or intellective faculty, immediately 
presenting itself in intuition, he has no more than Kant, than 
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Reid, than Sir William Hamilton, than Hume himself, been 
able to present a solid basis for science, for he has not been 
able to present the first principles of science as objectively 
evident, and a science based on principles not objectively 
evident is simply no science at all, and, however irresistible 
it may be, it is only a subjective belief. 

Rosmini, a really eminent as well as a truly pious man, 
one of the greatest recent ‘glories of Italy, made some 
earnest and laudable efforts to redeem philosophy from the 
charge of skepticism; but at bottom his system seems to 
us to ) coincide with those we have just dismissed. Like Sir 
William Hamilton, like Kant, like Cousin, the illustrious 
Italian recognizes, in words at least, a non-sensible ele- 
ment in our cognitions, which he calls the idea of being or 
existence, and which the mind applies to every fact or object 
of sensible experience. This idea is not, according to him, 
the intuition of real and necessary being, or of actual or con- 
crete existence, but of being in general, existence indeter- 
minate and abstract. Then it is not, as he supposes, prim- 
itive, for we must conceive the concrete before we can con- 
ceive the abstract, since the abstract without the concrete 
is a pure nullity. The abstract is a mental conception 
formed by the mind, operating upon the concrete intuitively 
apprehended. We cannot think or affirm existence without 
thinking or affirming the existent. Sir William Hamilton 
says we cannot think without thinking the attribute of — 
existence, as if existence, or being, which is the term he 
should have used, is an attribute. He who says being, 
says being is. Being is ultimate, and, though it may have 
attributes, it is not and cannot itself be an attribute. We 
may distinguish between real and necessary being and 
contingent or created existences, but not in being itself be- 
tween essentia or substantia, and esse or existere, for being 
which exists not, is not being. The primitive conception 
of God is that of being; hence he names himself, 1 AM 
THAT AM, Eco Sum Qui Sum. Being in general, ens in 
genere, then, is inconceivable, and is not only an abstrac- 
tion, but even an impossible abstraction. We have then, 
and can have, no idea of being which is not either real and 
necessary being,—ens necessarium et reale, the ens simpli- 
citer of the Schoolmen, that is, God,—or contingent exist- 
ence, that is, creature, ens secundum quid. 
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But passing over this, Rosmini cannot, from the idea of 
being or the judgment, Being is, arrive at the judgment, 
Seing is cause or creator. The first principles of philo- 
sophy, from which our whole intellectual life flows, are, 
according to Rosmini, the idea of being, and the sensible 
object. These are the primitive data. Ilow from these two, 
being and a sensible object, obtain the judgment of causal- 
ity, or conclude the existence of a causal nexus between 
them,—that being creates or places the sensible object? 
He must connect them i in some way, or else deny the exist- 
ence of the sensible object, and he can connect them only 
as being and phenomenon, which excludes the judgment 
of causality, and renders it impossible for us to refute the 
doctrine of the identity of substance and phenomenon, of 
God and the universe, of God and man,—which we have 
seen neither Cousin nor Sir William Hamilton escapes,— 
or the nihilism of Hegel. 

Schelling maintains the doctrine of the identity of sub- 
ject and object, the contingent and necessary, the relative 
and absolute, and therefore cannot help us, though he as- 
serts the absolute, the unconditioned. Hegel starts with 
the conception of pure being, das reine Seyn, which in his 
view is identical with not-being, that is, with indeterminate, 
unreal, or mere possible being. But the possible cannot be 
prior to the real, for it is the. power or ability of the real to 
place the contingent, and is intrinsic in the res al and necessar y: 
Hence Hegel, placing the possible before the real, begins 
and ends in nullity. The common error of the pseudo-ontol- 
ogists is, that they start from the object, not as real being, 
objectively existing, and simply presented in intuition, but 
as a conception, and thus give us no real ontology, but a 
pure ideology. The being they assert is no real being. 
But even if it were, they could not assert the judgment of 
causality, because it is not contained in the judgment, Being 
is. Hence they fall inevitably into Pantheism. 

The school which, among us, professes to follow St. 
Thomas, and which is the more prevalent as well as the 
soundest school we have, denies that it is a psychological 
school, and in its origin it certainly was not. It professes to 
procee ed from notum, or something known, to the unknown, 
by the way of demonstration. But this is no more nor less 
than a Cartesian would say. It merely defines a method, 
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not a philosophy; and though it proves that the schvol is 
faithful to the method, it by no means proves that it is faith- 
ful to the philosophy of St. Thomas. What is this notum ? 
What is the principium of the school? The. question of 
principles is prior to the question of method, and far other- 
wise important. Your method may be good, but if your 
principles are bad, you can never arrive at the truth unless 
by an inconsequence, by a violation of logic. The prin- 
cipium of this school is a sensible datum, that is, a contingent 
existence taken from sensible experience; from this it pro- 
fesses to proceed demonstratively, by the principle of con- 
tradiction, to the assertion of the necessary; that is, from 
the éns contingens sensibly apprehended to demonstrate the 
ens necessarium et reale, which is not apprehensible at all. 
But Hume has settled it forever that the judgment of 
causality cannot be obtained from sensible experience, either 
intuitively or demonstratively ; and without the judgment 
of causality we can never conclude real and necessary being 
from contingent existence, nor contingent existence from 
real and necessary being. If the professors of this school 
will examine it, they will find that this judgment is the very 
principle of their demonstration, for the principle of contra- 
diction, without it, gives only the possible, not the real. 
They have, therefore, the judgment of causality prior to 
their demonstration, and do but apply it in their demonstra- 
tive process. How did they come by it? As they do not 
concede it to be an intuition, they can give only some one 
of the answers we have already found to be insufficient. 
There has recently sprung up, principally in France, 
another school, called the Traditional School; but what are 
their precise doctrines is a matter of dispute between them 
and their opponents. But if they mean that tradition is 
necessary only in regard to the superinte ‘lligible, or that it 
is necessary only as an assistant in the ortler of the intelli- 
gible, they are so far unquestionably right; but if they 
mean that the first principles of science are known only as 
learned from a teacher, they apply in all its rigor to the 
natural order, in which St. Anselm did not apply it, the 
maxim, Crede ut intelligas, and thus found science on faith. 
Judging from M. Bonetty’s criticisms on Gioberti, we 
should say this is their doctrine, and this is only a form of 
Jansenism. But judging from some of M. Bonetty’s dis- 
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or 


claimers, we might be inclined to think it is not. He says 
expressly, that he recognizes reason as a faculty of the soul, 
a natural power of knowing truth; but he denies that it is 
a power to inv ent—discover—truth. We suppose he means 
the first and necessary truths of morals and theology. But 
this is not decisive, for he leaves it in doubt whether he 
means morals and theology in the superintelligible order 
only, or in the intelligible order. If the former, all Chris- 
tians agree with him, and he utters only a truism; if he 
means the latter, then he either means simply that, though 
man is able to know these first principles or necessary truths, 
the foundation of what is called natural theology and ethics, 
when supernaturally revealed, he could never have discov- 
ered them by his own unaided efforts ; or he means to deny 
that we can either discover or know them by our natural 
reason. If the former of these subdistinctions, he coincides 
with Gioberti,.and we see not why he should combat him; 
if the latter, which we suspect to be the case, when he is of 
his own opinion, he denies all science of principles or neces- 
sary truth, and really founds science on faith; which St. 
Anselm certainly never did, for St. Anselm professes to de- 
monstrate the existence of God from the idea of the most 
perfect being, which the human mind has naturally. If this 
be the doctrine of the school, as their opponents allege, the 
Traditionalists are, in regard to human reason, like Pascal, 
Lamennais, Bayle, Kant, and Hume, really skeptics. 

Now none of these philosophers and schools are practically 
skeptical, and we call them so only in regard to the tendency 
or result of their speculative systems. There is a common 
sense which directs, to a certain extent, most men in their 
practical judgments, and prevents them from running as 
wild in practice as in speculation. Amongst Catholics, 
speculation is held in check by theology, and philosophers 
are obliged to assert, whether logically or not, a sound 
ontology ; but for the most part, they borrow it from Catho- 
lic theology, instead of obtaining it from their philosophical 
speculation. ‘‘ What is taught in our schools under the 
head of philosophy,” said an eminent Catholic bishop to us 
one day, “‘is some fragments of Catholic theology, badly 
proved.” But where there are no theological restraints, 
philosophy almost invariably runs into Pantheism, skepti- 
cism, and nihilism. Certainly none of the great philosophi- 
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eal schools of our day, none of the distinguished philosophers 
whom it is counted lawfal to cite, have been able to solve 
Hume’s problem in favor of science. 

Yet let us not for this despair of human reason or of human 
philosophy. All the great men we have cited were much 
nearer the truth than at first sight would seem. They have 
all failed, and failed because misled by Descartes, who 
converted philosophy from a science of prineiples into a 
science of method,—from the science of human and divine 
things in the natural and intelligible order, into what Fichte 
calls very happily Wissenschaftslehre, or science of science, 
that is, the science of knowing. They have been thus le d 
to the investigation of conceptions instead of things, the 
object thought in the respect that it is the correlative of 
subject, instead of contemplating it in the respect that is 
thing, and exists independent of the thinking subject. 
Modern philosophy, at least the philosophy i in vogue, is 
nothing but a methodology. The investigation of principles 
should “always precede the investigation of method, tor it is 
the principles that determine the method, not the method 
that determines the principles. 

Principles must no doubt be taken from thought, but from 
thought as objective, not as a fact of consciousness simply. 
Sir William Hamilton has well corrected the error of Reid, 
who made consciousness a special faculty distinguishable 
from our general cognitive faculty ; but he has himself mis- 
taken the true character of the fact of consciousness. He 
says consciousness is dual, and in thought we are alike con- 
scious of both subject and object. This is not exact. 
Pierre Leroux says, more correctly, that consciousness is 
simply the recognition of ourselves in the act of thought as 
the subject thinking. We see, perceive, or appre shend the 
object, and are conscious that it is we who see, perceive, or 
apprehend it. The fact of consciousness is simply this re- 
cognition of self as subject. This distinction is important ; 
for, if we include under the fact of consciousness the thing 
thought as well as the subject thinking, we can include it 
only in correlation with ourselves, simply as the objective 
terminus of thought, and have still the question to settle 
whether it be placed by the subject, or whether it exist as 
thing independent of subject. It is this confusion of the 
object with the fact of consciousness that has led Sir William 
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Hamilton to deny that the unconditioned can be thought, and , 
Professor Ferrier to represent the scibile, or the knowable, 
as the synthesis of subject and object, which supposes nothing 
to exist save as known, and thus confounds existence and 
knowledge, thought and being, conceptions and things. 

The correction of this fatal error lies in taking our prin- 
ciples, not from the object as perceptum, but as res,—not as 
object perceived, but as thing existing @ parte rei, and which 
is object because it is thing, and not thing because it is 
object. Etymologically, to think is to thing, tor the two 
words are from the same Anglo-Saxon root; but this does 
not mean that the thought gives to the ‘object its reality, 
but a thing or reality to itself; that is, presents a thing or 
reality to the apprehension of the subject, in the sense in 
which the word realize is sometimes used even by Sir William 
Hamilton, as when he says, realize in thought, that is, bring 
distinctly before the mind the thing or reality with which 
the thought is conversant. Strictly speaking, to think is to 
judge, that is, to judge or affirm the perceptum is res or thing. 
It declares the tact, but does not create it. Let this be 
borne in mind that to think things, conditions the object as 
object thought, but not as thing existing in the order of 
reality. This done, we anust take our principium, not from 
the object as object, but as thing or reality. It is the reality 
we must contemplate, not the reality as obje ct, or conditioned 
by our act of thinking, which is not the thing itself, but our 
conception. In this way our principium will be the prinei- 
pium of things, which must be the principium of all real 
science, of all science that is not subjective and illusory. 

Now our solution of the problem we have been consider- 
ing has already been foreshadowed. The judgment of 
causality is 2 primitive judgment or first principle, and is 
embraced in the principium of all human science as in the 
principium of things. All philosophers, not excepting even 
Hume, if he understood himself, do really admit a non- 
empirical element in all our cognitions, ideal and apodic- 
tic. This element Reid calls the principles of common 
sense; Kant calls it a form or category of the re son or 
understanding; Cousin, a revelation, inspiration, some- 
times the constituent element, of the spontaneous reason; 
Rosmini, the idea of being or existence in general, which 
precedes and accompanies all our empirical judgments; 
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Sir William Hamilton seems to call it a primitive and 
necessary belief, arising from the impotence of our reason 
to conceive the unconditioned; but however they call it, 
they all in some form or other assert it, or at least concede 
it. All agree, with the exception of the pseudo Thomists, 
that it is indemonstrable, for it is the principle or basis of 
all demonstration. Now, we think philosophers here lose 
themselves in a fog, and make a great mystery of what is 
in reality very plain and simple. This ideal element is the 
principium of things, and simply presents or affirms itself to 
us intuitively. Say, with Rosmini, that the idea of being 
precedes and accompanies every one of our judgments, only 
that it is the idea or apprehension of real and necessary 
being,—you have then the intuitive judgment, Real and neces- 
sary being is. Add the judgment of causality, that is, Real and 
necessary being is cause or creator, that is, as Gioberti ex- 
presses it, Real and necessary being creates existences, and 
you have an ideal formula or judgment which at once is the 
principium of things and of science. Say now that this ideal 
formula or judgment affirms itself in immediate intuition, and - 
you have our solution of the problem. Real and necessary 
Being, Ens simpliciter, is God, though we do not always 

advert to the fact, as St. Augusting says, and thus we have 

the judgment of causality, because God reveals or affirms 
himself to our noetic faculty, and affirms himself as creating 
existences or the universe, and we assist, if we may use a 
Gallicism, at the spectacle of creation. The origin of the 
judgment is in intuition of the creative act of God, and is 
therefore, though indemonstrable, except ex consequentiis, 
objectively evident, and therefore knowledge, not merely 
belief, as Sir William Hamilton pretends. To clear up all 
this and establish it satisfactorily would require a volume; 
but it is not necessary to attempt it here, since it has alre: dy 
been done in the metaphy sical articles inserted from time to 
time in our Review. It is enough for the present to say 
that this judgment, formed by intuition of the reality, enters 
as an integral element into every one of our empirical judg- 
ments, and forms the necessary, apodictic, and infallible 
element of those judgments, from which there is and can be 
no appeal. The judgment of causality in the order of second 
causes copies or imitates the judgment in the order of the 
first cause, and, like that judgment, has one term necessary, 
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the other contingent. When we see an event happen, we 
judge at once that it has a cause; for we know, as it happens, 
that it is in the order of contingents, and that contingents 
cannot come into existence uncaused, since they are not 
God, and nothing not God can exist but by his causative or 
creative act. So far, then, as the judgment affirms that the 
event has had a cause, it repeats the primitive judgment, 
and is infallible ; but so far as it assigns this or that particu- 
lar cause for this or that particular event, it depends on 
experience, and may or may not be just. Here the judg- 
ment is not apodictic, and has only probability, or what is 
called moral certainty. 

Our solution, it will be seen, differs in only one respect 
from that of the so-called Thomist school, a school which has 
not wholly broken with the past, and which retains many 
traditions of the ancients, the greater Fathers, and more dis- 
tinguished scholastics. This difference is, that we begin 
intellectual life,—not philosophy,—with the intuition of the 
principle of things, and it begins it with a sensible fact, and 
ascends, by way of demdnstration, to that principle. But 
the principle once obtained, we proceed alike, and come to 
the same conclusions. In this we think the members of this 
school mistake the real sense of St. Thomas, and suffer 
themselves unconsciously to be affected by the conceptual- 
ism of Descartes. The state of the question has been 
changed since the time of St. Thomas, and involves now, as 
it did not then, a discussion of the principle of demonstration 
itself. Certainly St. Thomas teaches that God can be 
known, though not per se; but this does not necessarily 
imply that we cannot have intuition of real and necessary 
being, which is God, or of real and necessary being creat- 
ing existences, which is at once the principle of things and 
the principle of science. No doubt this judgment, though 
intuitive, becomes clear and distinct to reflective intellect 
only by a process of reasoning. What St. Thomas really 
does, is to clear up and render this judgment distinct, by 
what he cails demonstration. The question as to the origin 
of the judgment of causality, the real basis of all demonstra- 
tion, was not debated in his time. He finds the mind in 
possession of it, and uses it without further question. But 
if he had been asked its origin, it is not to be believed 
that he would have said we obtain it from demonstration. 
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Then again, though he appears to start from the sensible 
element, his real process is not to infer the ideal or noetic 
element from it, but to disengage it, and to show that it is 
the divine judgment. ‘To this process, well understood, 
there is nothing to object, and it is the very process we are 
ourselves obliged to follow in order to show that our prinei- 
pium is really the principle of things, that is to say, is really 
God by his act creating the universe. The pseudo Thomist 
seems to us to confound the method it is necessary to follow 
in teaching, with the method the mind follows in its own 
intellectual life. Whoever teaches philosophy must follow 
the Thomist method, but it will not do to confound it with 
the method of that which the teacher has to explain’ and 
systematize. 


Art. IV.—1. De l’Autorité ou de la Philosophie du personal- 
isme. Lettre adressée au Rev. Pire I. T. Hecker, 
suivie d’un appendice sur la SOuveraineté du Peuple. Par 


Dwieur H. Otmsreap. Traduction approuvée par 
Yauteur. Geneve. 8vo, pp. 35. 1874. 

“The Catholic World”—A Magazine of General 
Literature and Science. New York: Catholic Publica- 
tion Society. Monthly, Nov. 1871.—Art. I. Authority 
in Matters of Faith. 


THE first of these two publications is a letter dated New 
York, Nov. 16, 1871, and addressed to Rev. Father Hecker 
containing observations on his ‘‘ Aspirations of Nature,” and a 
formal reply to an article in answer to his note to the editor 
of the Catholic World, which appeared in that Magazine, for 
November of the same year. The matter would not specially 
concern the Review but for the fact that its editor wrote the 
article to which it professe s to be a reply, and the Catholic 
World, by stating in a recent number that fact, washes its 
hands of its responsibility and turns the matter over to us. 

With the portion of the Letter that relates to the ‘‘ Aspira- 
tions of Nature,” we have nothing to do. We reviewed that 
book at length when it was first publis shed, and stated frankly, 
but in no unfriendly spirit, our objections to some of its views. 
We believe that nature, though not totally depraved or cor- 
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rupted, has suffered more by the Fall, or Adam’s sin, than does 
its very reverend author, or than does the able and learned 
author of the “‘ Problems of the Age.” We are of the school 
of neither, and we are indisposed to say that God could have 
created man from the beginning such as he is now born, 
unless we are permitted to add, seclusa ratione peccati et 
pane. Man lost by the Fall, or original sin, not only the origi- 
nal justice in which he was constitubed, but the integrity ‘of 
his nature, became captive.to Satan, darkened in his under- 
standing, weakened in his will, and disordered in his appetites 
and passions. We do not believe that man has ever actually 
existed in what is called status nature pure, for we hold 
that he was originally created and intended for a supernatural 
destiny, and is never found in a state of pure nature, but 
always in a state either above it, on the plane of a super- 
natural destiny, or in a state below it, on the plane, not of a 
natural beatitude, but of a subnatural or infernal destiny. 
In other words, he is always either on the plane of heaven, 
or on the declivity to hell. He has no natural destiny, but his 
destiny is either above nature, or by his own fault below it. 
Never could man by his natural development or his natural 
virtues, or without the re-birth by grace and supernatural 
assistance, attain to the end for which God created him. 
The alleged natural beatitude, or beatitude in the natural 
order, we regard as purely imaginary. 

Sut we leave Father Hecker, should he recover his health, 
to defend his own publications against Mr. Olmstead or any 
other opponent, or to the community he has had the most 
prominent share in founding. Father Hecker sent us Mr. 
Olmstead’s reply to his note addressed to that gentleman, 
through the lady who served as the medium of the corre- 
spondence, with the request that we would answer it. We 
did so as best we could, in the Catholic World for November, 
1871. The chief part of the Letter addressed to Father 
Hecker now before us is taken up with a rejoinder to our 
answer, but gn the supposition that it was written by Father 
Hecker himself, as the writer only develops and reasserts 
the doctrine of his note. We cannot do better than to 
insert here Father Hecker’s note, Mr. Olmstead’s reply, and 
our answer from the Catholic World,—pp. 145-157 :— 
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“The question we propose to discuss in this article is opened in 
the note we introdfice, answering an objection to the infallibility of 
the Church, made by a lawyer through a third person, and by an 
elaborate note from the lawyer in reply, and urging another and, 
in his judgment, a still more serious objection. ‘The editor's note is: 


“The objection of your friend against the infallible Bible interpreted by a 
fallible reason, as a sure rule of faith, is unanswerable. Nothing stronger 
could be said against the Protestant position. 

“* His objection against the Church, so far as it goes, if I understand it cor- 
rectly, is also unanswerable. It is quite evident that no agglomeration of fal- 
lible men can make an infallible Church, either by the personal authority of 
the individuals, or in virtue of their agglomeration. But that is by no means 
the question with us, 

“* We deny that the Church is simply an agglomeration of men ; and we deny 
that the infallibility comes by the authority of its members in any way. 

“* As Christ is a Theanthropical person, so also the Church is a Thean- 
thropical society, of which Christ is the head, the Holy Ghost the soul, and 
the regenerated men the body. The infallibility comes from the Holy Ghost, 
through Christ, to the body. 

“* Tf it is so, it is evident that the infallibility will remain as long as the union 
shall last. And in that supposition the learned lawyer cannot fail to see that 
infallibility does not, in any way, come to the body by the authority of its 
members, but from God, the only authoritative and absolute power in the world, 
which can bind the minds as well as the wills of men. 

“*That is the Catholic question, and the real position we maintain.’ 


“This speaks for itself, and the position it takes is not controverted. 
But the lawyer says it does not meet the question, that is, we pre- 
sume, the question as it is in his mind, though he had not pre- 
viously expressed it. He says: 


“<The note given me does not meet the question. It is claimed that the 
Church is infallible because a divine institution—that is, because established by 
God. 

“* Now, admit it to be a divine institution, if it is to be presented for our ac- 
ceptance, it must be for the acceptance of our fallible reason. 

“* For example: When the missionary carries the Church to the heathen, does 
he not present it for their rational acceptance? And if so, does he not ask 
their finite judgment to pass upon and accept the infinite and the absolute? 

“* Now, the point is this: If the thing or truth presented be infinite and abso- 
lute, and the person to whom it is presented be imperfect, fallible, and condition- 
ed, how can the truth—or the Church, if you please—appear otherwise to him 
than according to his finite and partial interpretation of it? 

“<The question in respect to the absolute is, not whether it be really true and 
absolute or not, but to what extent does the normal affirmation go respecting it. 
In short, must not the same argument obtain against the Church as against the 
Bible ? 

“*Tt comes to the question of authority ; and, if all intelligent authority re 
sides in the person (and certainly each one must, from the nature of his constitu 
tion, be his own authority), then it follows that no authority whatever can reside 
in the state, the Church, or in any mere institution or being outside of the person, 
whether that church or institution assume divinity or not. 

“*The authority is not in the so-called fact, but in the person to whom the so 
called fact is presented, and who is called upon to pass upon it. 

“The Baconian system is false, because it makes the so-called fact the 
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authority for itself; when plainly the very existence or comprehension of the 
so-called fact depends wholly on the person to whom it is presented. 

“* If each-man is his own authority, according to the preceding remarks in 
this book (and that is conceded), then an authoritative Church is impossible, 
because it presents an authority external to me, and then asks me to accept it. 
I admit that, if there is to be any church, it must be of divine origin. Sven 
were the Bible inspired and infallible, I, being fallible, must interpret it fallibly, 
and therefore it must be the same ¢o me for all intents and purposes as if it were 
a fallible book. The sqgme argument applies to the Church as a divine, authorita- 
tative institution—what is outside of the man—that is, the so-called fact is not 
an authority for him; but he is the authority for it; if not an absolute authority, 
atany rate, the only authority possible. The trouble arises from the Baconian 
philosophy, which has attempted to build up a system on facts so-called—with- 
Out rejecting the authority for those facts—as if the authority were in the fact 
itself.’ e 


“ The objection is, apparently, the objection we ourselves bring to 
the Protestant rule of faith, namely, the Bible interpreted by private 
judgment. ‘lhe Bible may be the word of God and infallible, but 
my interpretation of it, or my private judgment in interpreting it, is 
fallible, and therefore I have in it and with it only a fallible rule of 
faith. So the Church may be a divine institution, and, by the assist- 
ance of the Holy Ghost, infallible; but her teaching is addressed 
to my intelligence, and must be passed upon by my private judg- 
ment, which is finite and fallible, therefore incompetent to pass 
upon the infinite and absolute. Hence, the Catholic rule no more 
gives infallible faith than does the Protestant rule. The principle 
of the objection the lawyer urges is that authority is intrinsic, not 
extrinsic; comes not from without, but from within, from the mind, 
and can never be greater than the mind itself; and as that is fal- 
lible, there is and can be no infallible authority for faith or belief. 
The objection is simply that an infallible authority for the mind in 
matters of faith is impossible, because the mind is not itself infal- 
lible, and therefore incapable of an infallible act or assent. This, 
we believe, is the objection in all its force. 

“The objection rests on two principles, neither of which is ten- 
able: first, that the mind or intellect is universally fallible; and, 
second, that the authority in matters of faith is in the mind itself, 
not out of it, and, therefore, belief in anything on extrinsic authority 
is impossible. 

“1. The intellect is not universal or infinite, and does not and 
cannot know all things; but it is never false in what it knows, and 
in its own sphere is infallible; that is, the intellect is not false or 
fallible in what it knows, for every one who knows knows that he 
knows. The judgment is false or fallible only when and where 
and so far as knowledge fails. Thus, St. Augustine says,* Ommnis 
qui fallitur, id quo fallitur non intelligit. The error is not in the 
intellect or intelligence, but in the ignorance or non-intelligence. 
Doubtless, we can and do err in our judgment of matters of which 

* Lib. Ixxxiii, queest. xxx. 
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we are ignorant, of which we have only an imperfect knowledge, 
or when we undertake from what we do know to judge of things 
unknown, which is all that St. Thomas means when he says, Fulsi- 
tas est in intellectu.* To deny this is to deny all human knowledge, 
and to assert universal skepticism, and then the lawyer could not 
assert his objection, and would be obliged to doubt even that 
he doubts. If the intellect is universally fallible, we may as well 
close the discussion at once, for nothing can be settled. If it, in 
its own province, where it really does know, is infallible, then the 
only question is, whether, in passing judgment on the facts that 
establish the infallibility of the Church, the intellect is obliged to 
go out of its own province, and judge of matters in regard to which 
it is confessedly incompetent and fallible ?—a question we shall 
consider in its place. ; 

“2. We join issue with the lawyer on his assertion that the 
authority is intrinsic in the mind itself, not extrinsic, either in the 
object or the authority that affirms it. He says in his note that ‘no 
authority whatever can reside in the state, the Church, or any mere 
institution or being outside of the person, whether that church or 
institution assume divinity or not. ‘I'he authority is not in the so- 
called fact, but in the person to whom the so-called fact is addressed, 
and who is called upon to pass upon it. The Baconian system is 
false, because it makes the so-called fact the authority for itself; 
when plainly the very existence or comprehension of it depends 
wholly on the person to whom it is addressed.’ So we do not 
know facts because they exist, but they exist because we know 
them or judge them to exist! But how can so-called facts be 
addressed to the person before they exist? The lawyer goes 
further than his argument against the Church requires, and conse- 
quently proves, if anything, ‘too much, and therefore nothing. He 
makes not only all knowledge, but, uninte ntionally, we presume, 
all existences, de spend on their being known, and therefore makes 
them purely subjective, and falls into Fichteism or pare egoism. 

“The lawyer's rule excludes not only faith, but knowledge of 
every sort and degree; for all knowledge is assent, and in the 
simplest fact of knowledge the intellectual assent is given on 
authority or evidence extrinsic to the person, though intrinsic in the 
object. Knowledge is either intuitive or discursive. In intuitive 
knowledge, the evidence or motive of the intellectual assent is 
intrinsic in the object, but extrinsic to the assenting mind. The 
immediate presence of the object motives or authorizes the assent, 
and the mind has simply the power or faculty of apprehending the 
object, or judging that it is, when presented; for, without the 
object affirming its presence to the mind, there can be no fact of 
knowledge or intellectual assent. In discursive knowledge the 
authority or evidence, as in intuitive knowledge, is intrinsic in the 

* Vide Swnama, q. xvii. a, 3 inc. 
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object, but it is implicit, and can be placed in immediate relation 
with the intellectual faculty only by discursion,—a process of 
reasoning or demonstration. But demonstration does not motive 
the assent; it only removes the prohibentia, or renders explicit what 
is implicit, for nothing. can be asserted in the conclusion pot 
already implicitly asserted in the premises; yet the assent is by 
virtue of the evidence or authority intrinsic in the object, as in 
intuition. All this means that we know objects because they are, 
and are placed in relation with our cognitive faculty, nut that they 
are because we know them, or because the mind places them or 
makes them its object. If the lawyer’s rule, that authority is not 
in the object but in the mind or person, were true, there could be 
no fact of knowledge, either intuitive or discursive, because the 
mind cannot know where there is nothing to be known. 

“Faith or belief agrees with knowledge in the respect that it ® 
intellectual assent, but differs from it in that it is mediate assent, 
by an authority extrinsic, as authority or evidence, both to the 
object and to the person. The authority or evidence mediates 
between the mind and the fact oz object, and brings them together 
in a manner somewhat analogous to that in which the middle term 
in the syllogism brings together the two extremes and unites them 
in the conclusion. If the evidence or the authority is adequate, the 
belief is reasonable and as certain as any conclusion of logic, or as 
the immediate assent of the mind in the fact of science or knowl- 
edge. I am as certain that there is such a city as Rome, though I 
have never seen it, that there was such a man as Julius Cesar, 
George Washington, or Napoleon Bonaparte, as I am that the three 
angles of the triangle are equal to two right angles. It is on this 
principle the lawyer acts and must act in every case he has in 
court. He summons and examines witnesses, and relies on their 
testimony or evidence to obtain a conviction or an acquittal, except 
in a question of law; and then he relies on the judge or the court. 
If there is no authority outside the person, that is, no authority not 
in his own mind, why doves he summon and examine and cross- 
examine witnesses or consult the judge? Why does he not work 
the facts and the law out of his own ‘inner consciousness, as do 
most modern historians the facts they give us for history? Asa 
lawyer, our friend would soon find his principle, if he carried it into 
court, operating as an effectual estoppel to the practice of his 
profession. 

“The lawyer asks, ‘When the missionary carries the Church to 
the heathen, does he not present it for their rational acceptance ? 
And if so, does he not ask their finite judgment to pass upon and 
accept the infinite and absolute?’ We are sure our friend would 
argue better than this if he had a case in court on which anything 
of importance depended. When presented by his brother lawyer 
opposite with the decision of the Court of Appeals barring his case, 
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wonld he attempt to judge or pass upon the judgment of the court 
before accepting it, or would he not be content with simply veri- 
fying the fact that the decision has been rendered by the Court of 
Ap peals or court of last resort? We feel quite sure that, if he were 
on_the defensive, and adduced the decision of the court of last 
resort barring the action, he would be very far from allowing his 
brother opposite to question the judgment. Nor would he as a 
lawyer dream of rejecting the decision because his own mind had not 
passed upon its merits; but, when once assured that the court had 
rendered it, he would accept it and submit to it as law, not on his 
own judgment, but on the authority of the court itself. All he 
would allow himself to do would be to verify the powers of the 
court, in order to ascertain if it is a court of competent jurisdiction, 
and to be sure that it had rendered the decision. The decision itself 
®e would not, asa lawyer, think of examining any further than to 
ascertain its meaning. He would take it as final, and submit to it 
as law, whether for him or against hint. 

“The objection fails to distinguish what, in the case supposed, the 
heathen are required to pass upon in order to act rationally in ac- 
cepting the Church. They would be required to pass on the suf- 
ficiency of the evidence of her divine institution and commission 
to teach and govern all men and nations in all things pertaining to 

the kingdom of God on earth. That evidence, called by theolo- 
gians ‘ motives of credibility,’ found complete, all the rest follows 
as a logical consequence, and there is no calling upon ‘the finite 
to pass upon the infinite and absolute,’ any more than there is upon 
the counsellor to pass upon the merits of the judgment of the court 
of final resort after being certified thatthe court has actually ren- 
dered it. All that one has to believe of the infinite and absolute, 
after he has established by evidence appropriate in the case the 
divine institution and commission of the Church, he believes on the 
authority of the Church herself. 

“The missionary, no doubt, presents the Church to their rational 
acceptance, and must, therefore, present to them the motives of 
credibility, or the facts which accredit her as divinely instituted and 
commissioned ; and these motives, these facts, must be addressed to 
their understanding, and be such as thei ‘ir reason can pass upon and 
accept or reject. supthe question is, § Supposing reason has passed 
upon these facts or the motives, and found fhem sufficient to ac- 
credit the Church as a teacher come from God, and commissioned 
or authorized by him to teach his word, is not the acceptance of 
that word on her authority as the word of God a ‘rational accept- 
ance,’ and all the most rigid reason does or can demand ? 

“The lawyer says no; and because all authority is in the person, 
and resides nowhere outside of him, and therefore it is necessary 
: at reason should pass upon the contents of the word, that is, upon 

he doctrines and mysteries contained in the word the Church pro- 
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fesses to teach, which is impossible; for it requires the finite to 
pass upon the infinite and absolute, which exceeds its powers: there- 
fore, faith is impossible. But this simply implies that no belief is 
admissible that is not science, and faith must be swallowed up in 
knowledge, and thus cease to be faith, before the human mind can 
rationally accept it. 

“'The trouble with the lawyer’s objection is that it assumes that 
faith is irrational, unless it is science or knowledge. His statement 
goes even further than this. He not only denies that there can be 
any rational belief on extrinsic authority, but that there is or can 
be any such authority, or that any state, church, or being has o1 
can have any authority outside of me, or not derived from me. 
This, as far as words go, asserts that God himself has no authority 
over me, and his word has no authority for my reason or will, not 
dependent on me. We do not believe he means this, for he is not 
divested of the reason common to all men. He means, we pre- 
sume, simply, that no state, no church, not even God himself, has 
any authority on which I can rationally believe anything which 
transcends the reach of my reason, or which is not intrimsically 
evident to my reason by its own light. But what is evident to me 
by the light of my own reason I know, and not simply believe, 
As belief is always on extrinsic authority simply accredited to 
reason, this goes so far as to deny that any belief is or can be 
rational, and that any authority or any amount of testimonys is 
sufficient to warrant it, which, as we have seen, is much further 
than the lawyer can go in the practice of his profession, or any 
man in the ordinary business of life. 

“We do not think our legal friend has duly considered the reach 
of the principle he lays down. Even in the so-called positive 
sciences, the greater part of the matters accepted by the scientist 
are accepted on extrinsic authority, not on personal knowledge. 
No geologist has personally observed all or even the greater part 
of the facts he uses in the construction of his science; no geo- 
grapher, however great a traveller he may have been, has visited 
and personally examined all parts of the globe which he describes ; 
the botanist describes and classifies more plants, the zodlogist more 
forms of life, than either has personally seen, and the historian deals 
almost entirely with facts of which he has yo personal knowledge. 
Eliminate from the sciences what the scientist has not observed for 
himself, but taken on the reported observation of others, and from 
the garniture of every mind what it believes or takes on extrin- 
sic authority. not on his personal knowledge, and there would be 
very little left to distinguish the most learned and highly educate 
man from the untutored savage. In all the affairs of life, we are 
obliged to rely on extrinsic authority, on evidence neither in the 
subject nor in the object, on the observations and testimony of 
others, and sometimes on the observations and accumulated testi- 
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mony of ages, especially in wise and prudent statesmanship; and 
if we were suddenly deprived of this authority, evidence, or testi- 
mony, and reduced to our own personal knowledge, intuitive or 
discursive, society would come to a stand-still, and would ,soon fall 
below the level of the New Hollander, for even he inherits some 
lessons from the past, and associates with his observations some 
observations of others. 

“We presume our friend the lawyer means nothing of all this, 
and his mistake arisés from not sharply distinguishing between the 
motives of credibility and the authority, on the one hand, and the 
authority and what it authorizes, on the other. The existence of 
God is a fact of science, though discursive, not intuitive, science. 
That God is, as the theologians say, prima veritas in essendo, in 
cognoscendo, et in dicendo, is also a truth of science,—is a truth we 
not simply believe, but know or may know, for it can be proved 
with certainty by natural reason prior to faith. God is truth; it is 
impossible for him to lie, since he is prima veritas in dicendo, the 
primal truth in speaking, and can neither deceive nor be deceived, 
for he"is prima veritas in cognoscendo, or the principle of all truth 
in knowing. 

“ This granted, the word of God must be true, infallibly true. 
So far we can go by science or certain knowledge. Now, suppose 
the lawyer to have full proof that it really is God’s word that is an- 
nounced to him, would he not be bound to believe it true, nay, 
could he in the exercise of his reason help believing it true, prior 
to and independent of any consideration of its contents, or what it 
is that God says? God can neither deceive nor be deceived, there- 
fore his word must be true, and cannot possibly be false. God’s 
word is the highest and most conclusive evidence concejvable of 
the truth of what is asserted in his word, and, if the truth, then 
reasonable, for nothing is more reasonable than truth “or unreason- 
able than falsehood. It would, therefore, be as unnecessary as 
irreverent and impertinent to examine God’s word to see if what he 
asserts is reasonable before yielding it our assent. We know 
beforehand that it is true, or else God could not affirm it, and that 
whatever conflicts with it is false and unreasonable; and the law- 
yer himself will admit, we presume, that the highest possible rea- 
son for believing is God’ s word, in case we have eit. Let us consider 
so much settled. 

“The next step is the proof or certainty that what is alleged to be 
the word of God really is his word. His word is his revelation. 
Suppose, then, that he made his revelation, and deposited it with 
the apostles whom he commanded to go forth and teach it to all 
men and nations. The apostles would, on this supposition, be com- 
petent and credible witnesses to the fact that God made and de- 
posited his revelation with them. Suppose, further, that the apos- 
tles transmitted to their successors, or, rather, that the Church is the 
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identical apostolical body, continued without any interruption ot 
break down to our tiye, the Church would then be a competent and 
credible witness to the fact of revelation and to what is revealed. 
Being the eye-witness of the facts which proved our Lord a teacher 
come from God and authorized to speak in his name, and the deposi- 
tary of the revelation, her testimony is conclusive. She saw with 
her own eyes the facts, she knows what has been deposited with 
her, and the commission she received, and therefore her testimony 
or evidence cannot be gainsaid. She is the living and conte mpo- 
rary witness, and every way credible, as we have shown elsewhere in 
an article, ‘‘he Church accredits herself.’* 

“'The infallibility follows necessarily from her commission from 
God to teach all men and nations. ‘This commission from God com- 
mands all men and nations in his name to believe and obey what she 
teaches as his word. If she could err in teaching, then all men and 
nations might be required by God himself to believe error or false- 
hood, which is impossible, since God is truth, and can neither deceive 
nor be deceived. The divine commission to the Church or apostolic 
body to teach, carries with it the divine pledge of infallibility. 

“Now, supposing the Church to be what she claims to be, reason 
itself requires us to accept and obey as the word of God whatever 
she teaches as his word, since his word is true and the highest possi- 
ble evidence of truth. Nothing is or can be more reasonable than to 
believe the word of God, or to believe God on his word. Equally 
reasonable with it is it to believe that what the Apostolic Church 
declares to be his word, really is so, if she is instituted and commis- 
sioned by God to keep, guard, teach, interpret, declare, and define 
it. The only point, then, to be proved is the divine institution and 
commission, both of which, if the apostolic body, she is herself the 
authority for asserting, as the supreme court is the authority for 
asserting its own legal constitution, power, and jurisdiction. This 
leaves, then, only a single point to be proved, namely, the histori- 

cal identity of the body calling itself the Catholic Church with the 
apostolic body with whom the revelation was deposited. 

“ We need not now go into the historical proofs of the identity of 
the Catholic Church with the apostolic body, for that is easily done, 
and has been done over and over again; besides, it lies on the ve rv 
face of history, and Pius LX, the pontiff now gloriously reigning, 
is as easily and as certainly proved to be the successor of Peter as 
Ulysses S. Grant is proved to be the successor in the presidency 
of the United States of George Washington, the schism of 
Jefferson Davis to the contrary notwithstanding. Moreover, if 
the lawyer doubts, as we presume he does not, the identity, we hold 
ourselves ready to adduce the proofs whenever he calls for the om. 
Assuming, then, the case to be as stated, we demand what, in the 
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whole process of acceptance of the faith the missionary proposes to 
the heathen, is irrational, or not satisfactory, te the fullest demands 
of reason? In fact, the points to be proved are exceedingly few, 
and these not above the reach of private judgment, or difficult. 
The authority of our Lord as a teacher come from God was proved 
by miracles. ‘These miracles the Church witnessed and testifies to 
as facts, and so far her testimony is unimpeachable. Their super- 
natural and miraculous character we can ourselves judge of. 
Whether they prove the divine authority of Jesus or not, is also a 
matter of which we are competent to judge. His divine authority 
proved, his divinity and all the mysteries of bis person can be 
rationally accepted on his word, and what his word was, the Church 
who received it is competent to declare. There really, then, is 
nothing to be proved which the Church herself does not either prove 
or supply the means of proving in order to render belief in what she 
claims to be, and in what she teacbes, as rational or reasonable as 
belief in any well-ascertained fact in natural science. ‘The motives 
of credibility which she brings with her and presents to the under- 
standing of all men who hear her, accredit her as the divinely ap- 
pointed depositary and teacher of the revelation God has made to 
men; and all the rest follows of itself, as in the syllogism the con- 
clusion follows from the premises. 

“'The lawyer does not admit it, and rejects the whole, because he 
rejects all belief on extrinsic authority. But is not this because he 
mistakes the meaning of the word authority as used by theologians 
and philosophers? We have generally found that the men who ob- 
ject to belief on authority understand by authority an order or com- 
mand addressed to the will, without including anything to convince 
the reason or to motive the assent of the understanding. This is 
not precisely the theological sense of the term. The theologians 
understand by authority in matters of faith authority for believing 
as well as an order to believe. It is the reason which authorizes 
the belief, and is therefore primarily authority for the intellect, and 
furnishes it an ample reason to believe. 

“ Authority addressed simply to the will ordering it to believe, and 
giving the intellect no reason for believing, can produce no rational 
belief, and induce no belief at all, and this we presume is what and 
all our legal friend means. ‘Taking authority in his sense, we en- 
tirely agree with him, except a command from-God is always a rea- 
son for the intellect as well as an order to the will, since God is 
prima veritas, and can command only what is true, reasonable, just, 
and right. His command is his word, and an order from him to 
the will is ipso facto a reason for the understanding, since no higher 
evidence of truth than his word is possible. With this reserve, the 
lawyer is right in his objection to belief on authority, as he under- 
stands it, for there is no belief where there is no intellectual con- 
viction. But he is mistaken in supposing that theologians mean 
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only authority in his sense, authority commanding the will, and 
giving no reason to. the understanding: they mean, primarily, by 
authority in matters of faith or reason, authority for believing, and 
commanding it ohly through conviction to believe, which it must 
do if conyinced. 

“'The authority, then, which we assert, is the reason for believing ; 
it is the medius terminus that unites the credible object and the 
creditive subject, and renders the belief possible and an intellectual 
act, and so far assimilates it to knowledge. Belief without author- 
ity is belief without any ground or reason for believing, and is 
irrational, unfounded, mere credulity, as when one believes a rumor 
fur which there is no authority. When the authority is worthy of 
credit, the belief is warranted, and, when it is infallible, the belief 
is infallible. In believing what the Church teaches me is the word 
of God, I have infallible authority for my belief, and cannot be 
deceived, be mistaken, or err. ‘This is all so plain, and so fully in 
accord with the demands of reason, that we are forced to explain 
the repugnance so many people manifest to believing on authority, 
by supposing that they understand by authority simply an order of 
a master to believe, without accompanying it with anything to con- 
vince the understanding, thus making the act of faith an act not 
of faith at all, but of mere blind obedience. This is all wrong. 
Faith, as an intellectual act, cannot be blind any more than is the 
act of knowledge, and must have a reason that convinces the un- 
derstanding. Hence, the Church does not censure unbelief in those 
who know not the authority or reason there is for belief, and, if at 
all, it is only for their neglect to avail themselves with due diligence 
of the means of arriving at belief within their reach, 

“The authority or command of God is indeed the highest reason 
the mind can have for believing anything, and it is therefore that 
unbelief in those who have his command or authority becomes sin- 
ful, because it implies a contempt of God, a contempt of truth, and 
practically says to him who made us, from whom we hold all that 
we have, and who is truth itself, ‘We will not take your word; 
we do not care what you say; we are the masters of our own 
thoughts, and will think and believe as we please.’ This is not 
only irreverent and disobedient, indicating a wholly indefensible 
pride and self-will, but denies the very principle asserted by unbe- 
lievers in justification of their refusal to believe at the order or 
command of authority, namely, that it is not in one’s power to 
believe or disbelieve at will, nor as one wills. 

“These explanations suffice, we think, to show that private judg- 
ment or individual reason is not required by the Catholic to judge 
‘the infinite and absolute, or to pass upon any matter that lies out 
of the province of natural reason, and exceeds its competence or 
finite capacity. It is required to pass only upon the motives of 
credibility, or the facts that prove the Church is a divine institution, 
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commissioned to teach all men and nations through all time the 
divine revelation which she has received, and of these we are able 
by our own light to judge. The authority to teach established, all 
the rest follows logically and nece ssarily, as we have just ssid, as 
in the syllogism the conclusion follows from the premises. ‘I'he 
authority being addressed to the intellect as well as to the will, and 
a sufficient reason for believing as well as obeying, the lawyer’ 8 
principal objection is disposed of, and the acceptance of the faith 
is shown to be a rational acceptance. 

“ But, conceding the infallibility of the Church, since her teaching 
must be received by a fallible understanding, why is belief on the 
authority of the Church less fallible than belief on the authority of 
an infallible book, interpreted by the same fallible understanding ? 
You say to Protestants: The Bible m: uy be infallible, but your un 
derstanding of it is fallible, and therefore even with it you have no 
infallible rule of faith. W hy may not the Protestant retort: Be 
it that the Church is infallible, you have only your fallible private 
judgment by which to interpret her teachings, and, therefore, with 
your infallible Church have only a fallible faith ? 

“ More words are usually required to answer an objection than are 
required to state it. We do not assert or concede the fallibility of 
reason, intellect, or private judgment in matters which come within 
its own province or competence. Revelation presupposes reason, 
and, therefore, that man is capable of receiving it; consequently, of 
certainly knowing and correctly under standing it, within the limits 
of his finite reason. We do not build faith on skepticism, or the 
incapacity of reason to know anything with certainty. Reason is 
the preamble to faith, and is competent to receive and understand 
truly, infallibly if you will, clear and distinct propositions in their 
plain and obvious sense when presented to it in words spoken or in 
words written. If it were not so, all writing and all teaching, all 
boeks and all sermons, would be useless. So far the Protestant 
rule and the Catholic are the same, with this difference only, that, 
if we happen to mistake the sense of the Church, she is ever present 
to correct the error and to set us right, while the Protestant rule 
can give no further explanation, or add a word to correct the misap- 
prehension. The teachings of the Church need to be understood, 
but not ordinarily to be interpreted ; and. even when they do have 
to be interpreted, she is present to interpret them; and declare infal- 
libly the sense in which they are to be understood. But the Bible, 
from beginning to end, must be interpreted before it can be under- 
stood, and, while private judgment or reason may be competent to 
understand it when it is interpreted or explained, it is yet only a 
fallible interpreter, and incompetent to explain to the understanding 
its real sense. 

“lhe Church interprets and explains herself; there are books, 
also, that carry their own explanation with them, and so need no 
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interpretation or further explanation ; but manifestly the Bible is not 
such a book. It is inspired; it is true; it is infallible, and is, as 
St. Paul says of all Se ripture, divinely inspired, ‘ profitable to 
teach, to reprove, to correct, to instruct in justice, that the man of 
God may be perfect, furnished to every good werd and work’ (2. 
Tim. iii, 16, 17); but it bears on its face the evidence that it was 
addressed to men who were already believers, and already in- 
structed, partially at least, in the truths it teaches or enforces, and 
that it was not written to teach the faith to such as had no knowl- 
edge of it, but to correct errors, to present more fully the faith on 
certain points, to point out the duties it enjoins, to exhort to repen- 
tance and reform, and to hold up as motives, on the one hand, the 
fearful judgment of God upon those who disregard his goodness, or 
despise his mercy, or abuse his long-suffering; and, on the other, 
the exceeding riches of divine love, “and the great reward pre pared 
in heaven for those that belie sve, love, and obe *y him. No one can 
read it without perceiving that it neither is nor professes to be the 
original medium of the Christian revelation to man, but from first 
to last supposes a revelation previously made, the true religion to 
have been already taught, and instructions in it already received. 
This is true of the Ok . ‘Testament, and more especially true of the 
New Testament; and we know historically, and nobody denies it, 
that the faith was preached and believed, and particular churches, 
congregations of believers, were gathered and organized, before a 
word of the New Testament was written. 

“The Protestant, reduced to the sacred text, even supposing he 
has the genuine and authentic text, and his private judgment, 
would be reditced to the condition of the lawyer who should under- 
take to explain the statutes of any one of our States, in total igno- 
rance of the Common Law, or without the least reference to it or the 
decisions of the common-law courts. Now and then a statute, per- 
haps, would explain itself, but in most cases he would be wholly at 
a loss as to the real meaning of the legislature. Our wise law 
reformers in this state, a few years since, seeing and feeling the fact, 
attempted to codify the laws so as to supersede the demand for any 
knowledge of the Common Law to understand them, and the ablest 
jurists in the state find them a puzzle, or nearly inexplicable, and 
our best lawyers are uncertain how to bring an action under the new 
Code of Procedure. The Protestant needs, in order to interpret the 
sacred text, a knowledge of revelation, which can neither be obtained 
from the text itself without interpretation, nor supplied by private 
judgment. Hence it is that we find Protestants unable to agree 
among themselves as to what is or is not the meaning of the sacred 
text, and varying in their views all the way down from the highest 
Pusevite who accepts all Catholic doctrine, ‘the damnatory clauses 
excepted, to the lowest Unitarian, who holds that our Lord was 
simply a man, the son of Joseph and Mary, and rejects the Church, 
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the mysteries of the Trinity and Incarnation, original sin, redemp- 
tion, the expiatory sacrifice, regeneration, supernatural grace, the 
resurrection of the body, the last judgment, the ev erlasting punish- 
ment of the incorrigible i in hell, and the reward of the just in any 
heaven above the E lysian F ields of the Greeks and Romans or the 
happy hunting-grounds of the poor Indian. Protestants are able 
to agree among themselves only so far as they follow Catholic tra- 
dition and agree with the Church. The Protestant needs to know 
the Christian faith in order to interpret the sacred text and ascertain 
it from the Bible, and this he cannot know by his own private judg- 
ment or develop from his own ‘inner consciousness,’ since it lies 
in the supernatural order, and is above the reach of his natural fac- 
ulties. It is clear, then, that, in the Bible interpreted by private 
judgment, he has and can have only a fallible authority. 

“It is not because the Holy Scriptures s do not contain, explicitly 
or implicitly, the whole faith, that, inte rpreted by private judgment, 
they give only a fallible rule of faith, but because, to find the faith 
in its unity and integrity in them, we must know it aliunde and 
beforehand... This difficulty is completely dbviated by the Catholic 
rule. The Chwrch has in Catholic tradition, which she preserves 
intact by time or change, the whole revelation, whether written or 
unwritten ; and in this tradition she has the k key to the real sense of 
the sacred Scriptures, and is able to interpret them infallibiy. 
Tradition, authenticated by the Church as the witness and deposi- 
tary of it, supplies the knowledge necessary to. the understanding 
of the sacred text. Read in the light of tradition, what is implicit 
in the text becomes explicit; what is merely referred to as wholly 
known becomes expressly and clearly stated; and we are able to 
understand the written word, because tradition interprets it for us, 
without any demand for a knowledge or judgment on our part that 
exceeds our natural powers. Our judgment is no longer private 
judgment, because we have in tradition a catholic rule by which to 
judge, and our judgment has not to pass on anything above the prov- 
ince of reason. 

“The objection we make to the Protestant rule, it must he obvi- 
ous now to our friend, cannot be retorted. The Protestant must 
interpret the sacred Scriptures by his private judgment, which he 
‘cannot do without passing upon questions which transcend its reach. 
The Catholic exercises, of course, his judgment in accepting the in- 
fallible teachings of the Church, but he is not required to pass 
upon any question above the reach of his understanding, or upon 
which, by his natural reason, he cannot judge infallibly, or with the 
certainty of actual and complete knowledge. He is not required to 
pass upon the truth of what the Church teaches, for that follows from 
her divine institution and commission to teach the revelation God 
has made previously established. He has simply to pass upon the 
question, What is it she teaches, or presents clearly and distinctly 
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to my understanding to be believed? and, in passing upon that 
question, my judgment has not to judge of anything beyond or above 
reason, and, therefore, is not fallible any more than in any other 
act of knowledge. 

“ There is another advantage the Catholic rule has over the Prot- 
estant rule. In this world of perpetual change, and with the restless 
and ever-busy activity of the human mind, new questions are con- 
stantly coming up and in need of being answered, and so answered 
as to save the unity and integrity of the faith. The Bible having 
once spoken is henceforth silent ; it can say nothing more, and make 
no further explanations of the faith to meet these new questions, and 
tell us explicitly what the word requires or forbids us to believe with 
regard to them. Hence, Protestants never know how to meet them. 
Then new or further explanations and decisions are constantly need- 
ed, and will be needed to the end of time. Even the explanations 
and decisions of the Church, amply sufficient when made, not seldom, 
through the subtlety and activity of error, and its @nceasing efforts 
to evade or obscure the truth, become insufficient, and need them- 
selves to be further explained, and applied so as to strike in the 
head the new forms of old error and deprive them of their last sub- 
terfuge. These explanations and decisions so necessary, and which 
can be infallibly made only by a living and ever-present infallible 
authority, can be only fallibly made, if at all,on the Protestant rule. 
Even the Creed of the Church, though unalterable, needs from time 
to time not development, but new and further explanations, to meet 
and condemn the new forms of error that spring up, and to preserve 
the faith unimpaired and inviolate. How is this to be done infalli- 

bly by a book written two thousand years ago and interpreted by 
private judgment, or without ‘the divine and infallible : authority of 
the Church? 

“These remarks and explanations, we think, fully answer the ob- 
jections of our legal friend to belief on authority, and pypve that 
no attempted retort of the Protestant 6n the ¢ ‘atholic can be sus- 
tained, or entertained even, for a moment. We have thus vindi- 
cated for him the Catholic rule, and proved that faith on that rule 
is possible, practicable, and rational, is reasonable obedience, and 
by no means a blind submission, as he probably supposes. What 
more can he ask of us? He cannot repeat his charge and say we 
have not met the question, for we have met it, at least so far as we 
understand it, and under more forms than he probably dreamed of 
in urging it. The question is one that meets the inquirer at the 
threshold, and he can hardly suppose that we could have accepted 
the Church ourselves without meeting it, considering it at length, 
and disposing of it. 

“ Yet there is one thing more wanting. The method of proof we 
have pointed out, however sure and however faithfully followed, 
does not suffice to make one a Catholic, or to give one true 
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Catholic and divine faith, or faith as a theological virtue; it only 
removes the obstacles in the way of the intellect in believing, and 
yields only what theologians call human faith—fides humana— 
which really advances one not a single step towards the kingdom 
of God, or living union with Christ. A man may be thoroughly 
convinced, so far as his reason goes, of the whole Catholic faith, 
and yet, perhaps, never become a Catholic. To be a Catholic, one 
must have supernatural faith, and be elevated by the grace of God 
in baptism to the supernatural order of life in Christ. Reason can 
construct no bridge over which one can pass from the natural to the 
supernatural: the bridge must be constructed by grace. Faith, 
the beginning of the Christian life, is the gift of God. The 
method we have pointed out or the Catholic rule produces the con- 
viction of the truth of the Church and what she teaches, and shows 
it to be wne’s duty to seek, if he has it not, the grace that inclines 
the will, illumines the understanding, and regenerates the soul. 

“'The way im which to seek and find this grace is pointed out by 
our Lord, Matt. vii, 7: ‘Ask, and you shall receive; seek, and 
you shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you.’ The way 
is the way of prayer. The grace of prayer, gratia orationis, is 
given unto all men. All men can pray. He who prays for it shall 
receive the grace to seek, and he who seeks shall find, and receive 
the grace to knock at the door of the Church, which will be opened 
to him, and he shall have the grace to enter into the regeneration 
and live the life of Christ. We have no hope for the conversion of 
any one who does not pray ; and we have more confidence in the humn- 
ble prayers of simple, sincere, and fervent Catholic souls for the con- 
version of those without, than in all the reasonings in the world, 
however conclusive they may be. When once grace has touched 
the heart, all clouds vanish of themselves, all darkness is dissipated, 
all obstacles disappear, we know not how, and to believe is the 
easiest gnd simplest thing in the world. ‘Tl'o believe is difficult only 
when one persists in relying on his own strength and will accept no 
aid from above. Let those, then, who have faith pray unceasingly 
for those who have it not.”——Zhe Catholic World, pp. 147-156. 


We supposed in writing this reply we were replying to 
a lawyer, who would at least understand and appreciate 
ordinary legal reasoning ; but from his letter we find him, 
apparently, as far from being a lawyer as he is from being 
a philosopher. We misapprehended the real nature of his 
objection, or rather, though we did not actually misappre- 
hend it, we could not bring ourselves to believe that he 
meant it. He denies, in his note to Father Hecker, not 
only that there can be any rational belief on any extrinsic 
authority, but that there is or can be any such authority, 
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or that any state, church, or being has or can have any 
authority outside of one’s own personality, or not derived 
from it. ‘“ This,” we said, “as far as words go, asserts that 
‘God himself has no authority over me, and his word has no 
authority for my reason or will not dependent on me. We 
do not believe he means this, for he is not divested of the 
reason common to all men.” Yet, we learn from his letter 
that this is what, and precisely what, he does mean. 

We learn that he holds that the authority is‘in the sub- 
ject, the Ego, and he avowedly defends what he calls the 
Philosophy of Personalism. Authority, he maintains, resides 
neither in the object nor in the fact, neither in the court 
nor in the Church, and in nothing extrinsic to the person- 
ality, and “is the supreme sanction of the conscient and 
subjective Ego.” It is entirely personal. “The Ego, being 
subjective and non-objective or phenomenal, fulfils the impor- 
tant condition of a criterion, that is to say, is not open to 
criticism, as it would be if phenomenal. If I have fejected 
the positive philosophy of Sir William Hamilton and his 
school, the philosophy based on the hypothesis of the reality 
of the objective world, on the other hand I am forced to oppose 
the Cartesian philosophy in its relations with the subjective 
man. I maintain that the Cogito, ergo sum, is not axiomatic, 
for the being is not a necessary conclusion of the Ego, that 
is to say, the person is superior to its being, or its conditions, 
among which may be counted the mental operations, and 
perhaps distinguished from it. If I say I am, I or the 
person is superior to am :” pp. 19, 20. 

This is enough for our purpose, and proves that the writer 
we replied to did and does mean the absurdity we charitably 
supposed he did not. It would seem that there is no absurd- 
ity so great but some learned man may be found to main- 
tain it. ‘*The J or the person is superior to the am or 
being, and distinguishable from it :”—prescind am or being, 
and what and where is the I or personality? Is not all that 
is real or subsistent in the Ego, in being? What says J, if 
you add not am or exist? Then again, does this transcen- 
dentalist gone to seed hold that am, in the assertion I am, is 
a mental operation, that is to say, the Ego creates its own 
being or existence, that what is not éan operate ? $ 

We gather from the passage cited that the author denies 
the reality of the objective world, and holds that the objec- 
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tive is phenomenal, consequently, that the Ego, or personality, 
is the only real or substantive existence or being in the 
universe. The Ego and its phenomena, or myself, my per- 
sonality and my modes, affections, and operations are all 
that are or exist. I am alone, and beside me there is none 
other! This makes the Ego God, and the author might 
say as our cousin Bronson Alcott said to us one day in a 
transcendental paroxysm, “I am God, I am greater than 
God. God is one of my ideas, I contain God. Greater is 
the container than the contained. Therefore I am greater 
than God.” The author says the Ego is superior to being, 
which, since God is being, the one only being, is only say- 
ing in other words, ‘‘I am greater than God.” No wonder, 
then, that he recognizes no authority but that of his own per- 
sonality, or the subjective Ego; for that is the only being, 
existence, or reality, included in his philosophy. Well may 
he say, authority is not in the fact nor in the object, nor in 
the mind even, but in the Ego alone, for the Ego, the per- 
sonality, is alone real, all else is phenomenal, mere appear- 
ance, unsubstantial : in asserting which he out-Fichtes Fichte. 
Great philosopher is Mr. Dwight H. Olmstead, and he 
does well to reject, as we find he does, the philosophy of 
Common-Sense. 

But here is a little difficulty in the way of this author’s 
theory. The Ego is neither intelligent nor intelligible in 
itself or himself—the gender is doubtful. How then does 
it come to the recognition of itself, or is it able to assert 
itself, since there is nothing else in existence? If the Ego 
bein anything, it knows th: ut it can know itself only as re- 
flected or mirrored in the object, or that which is not itself. 
Perhaps there are depths in the fact of knowledge which 
our philosopher has not sounded, and which transcend his 
Ego, or personality. It so happens that the Ego is not an 
independent being existing and acting in and by “itself ¢ alone, 
but is a dependent existence, and capable of living and act- 
ing only in concurrence with a life and activity which are not 
its own, and which are independent of it. The author’s the- 
ory, which denies all reality but his own personality, denies 
the possibility of all intellectual activity, and makes all faith, 
all knowledge, all thought even, impossible. Such a theory 
needs no refutation, for it refutes, by contradicting, itself. 
This is not undeserving the author’s consideration, as well 
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as the consideration of all those philosophers who represent 
thought as the sole product of the subject, as do all exclusive 

psychologists, without the initial and concurrent activity of 
the object. Absurd as Mr. Olmstead’s doctrine is, it is only 
the last word of the psychologism in which the great body 
of our students of-philosophy are indoctrinated, in the major- 
ity of modern schools and colleges, and which the Catholic 
World in a panic would have us accept and hold as the 
authorized or traditional Catholic philosophy, only not so 
boldly stated. 

The author, from the fact that the matter of knowledge is 
presented to the intellect, and is passed upon by our reason, 
concludes that the authority that sanctions is subjective, our 
own personality. But this is to make the Ego its own yard- 
stick, by which he measures truth or the matter presented. 
But this is simply to deny that man has any measure or 
criterion of judgme nt ; and, as what is false is not intelligible, 
it is only denying, in other words, taat man or the Ego 
has any faculty of intelligence, or vis cognoscendi, either with 
or without the object. The author is mistaken in saying 
that it is the Ego or personality, distinguished, as he dis- 
tinguishes it, from the mind or reason that is appealed to 
either in the fact of faith or the fact of science. The E go, 
distinguished from the mind or reason, is unintelligent, in- 
conscient, capable of no conscient act. Reason or mind, 
again, is not purely personal. It is not mine nor yours, but 
is common to us both,—common to all men, above every 
one’s personality, and therefore it is that every one is re- 
quired to yield to reason. Mr. Olmstead is doing his best, 
—which is very little, we admit,—to make us yield to his 
reason or reasons; but even he would recoil from the out- 
rage of attempting to impose upon us his Ego or personality, 
or pretending that it is authority for us. 

The author knows much less of philosophy than he fancies. 
He has confounded in his own mind the authority which 
authorizes or motives the mental assent, whether the 
assent of faith or the assent of knowledge, with the mind 
that assents, the yardstick with the clerk who measures 
you by it a piece of tape or of cloth. In fact, he goes 
farther, and confounds not only the measure, but the 
measured with the measurer, and makes all three identical 
and indistinguishable, as we told his friends, the Tran- 
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scendentalists, some thirty years ago. We saw clearly 
enough that he did so in his note to Father Hecker, to 
which we replied, but we did not choose to regard him as 
meaning it. Yet the letter before us leaves us no option in 
the case, for he not only reiterates his assertion, but under- 
takes to prove it. But we need not go on, for he adds 
nothing niore. 

We have nothing to say to the author’s appendix on the 
sovereignty of the people, which is a hard nut for him to 
crack with his doctrine of pure individualism or personalism. 
The author is too narrow-minded and too superficial, indeed, 
too ignorant of the questions he raises, to be refuted. He is, 
however, a brilliant example of the deplorable effects of a 
vicious philosophical training. The difficulty in his case is 
not so much in teaching him the truth, as it is in unteaching 
him the errors imbibed from his vicious education. His mind is 
worse than a blank. 

We see in the absurdities into which a man like Mr. 
Olmstead, possibly a very respectable lawyer, falls the mo- 
ment he steps out of his profession, the importance of giving 
our educated young men : sound and thorough philosophic: al 
education. Out of our Catholic schools aa colleges, with 
non-Catholics there is absolutely nothing worthy of the 
name of philosophy learned or taught. Even in our Catholic 
schools and colleges the philosophy taught needs revising, 
or at least needs to be more thoroughly taught. Our pro- 
fessors, with rare individual exceptions, fall into a routine, 
and do little or nothing to quicken the minds of their pupils, 
or to create in them a love for philosophical studies. Then, 
what can a boy seventeen or eighteen years of age learn of 
philosophy in the course of one year, and half of that year 
taken up with other studies ? The blame is not all with the 
college; it is chiefly with the parents who will not leave 
their sons long enough i in college to go through the necessary 
curriculum. Our young men eraduate with only a slight 
smattering of philosophy, not enough to serve any purpose in 
active life, and that little, save a few technicalities, the *y lose 
in a year or two. Parents must correct their error, and leave 
their sons in the college long enough to complete a respect- 
able course of study. If they are too poor for that, let them 
keep their sons, especially the dunces, at home. Better to 
have no learning, than to be only half-learned. Let our 
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colleges also lengthen their course of studies, and give, at 
least, two years more to Sar 

We say “‘especially the dunces.” It is a great mistake 
on the part of parents to suppose that all’children are ca- 
pi able of profiting by a liberal education, or to seek to 
bring up all their sons to learning, as it is said. Some boys, 
if brought up to the pursuit, may make excellent farmers, 
mechanics, or traders, who would only be spoiled for life, if 
sent to college and devoted to literature and science. Our 
colleges should refuse matriculation to boys of only ordinary 
abilities, and who give no promise of superior aptitude for 
learning. Give to all the education or instruction, as far as 
they are capable of receiving it, needed for the ordinary 
avocations of life; but reserve your colleges and universities 
for those only who give promise of superior abilities, of parts 
more than ordinarily bright, and, in training them, follow, 
and allow them to follow, their natural aptitude. Some boys 
have a natural genius for languages, some for mathematics, 
some for history, some for antiquarian research, some for 
polite literature, some for the physical sciences, and a few 
for philosophy and theology. Do not thwart their natural 
genius, or attempt to train them for pursuits or professions 
for which they have no natural aptitude, and in which it is 
pretty sure beforehand that they can never rise above respect- 
able mediocrity. All colle ve-bre d men are not competent to 
teach philosophy. 

We, as Catholics, want a grand Catholic University into 
which the students who have taken their degree of A.B., and 
have distinguished themselves in our existing colleges, may 
enter and continue under able professors their studies of 
predilection for’ four, six, or eight years longer. Then we 
may have scholars, learped men, scientific men, philosophe Ts, 
theologi: ans, not unwor Any of the name, to the great service 
of the Church and benefit to American society, especially to our 

Catholic community. We must bear in mind that scholars are 
pee et for the public good, not for their private advantage ; 
and that the thorough education of the few is of vastly more 
importance to the community than the half education of the 
many, which is all the many in any nation or country do or 

can receive. 
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Art. V.—Letter to the Editor in regard to the Jesuits and 
the Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. By A Jesuit 
AND A FRIEND. 


“Dear Docror,— 

“ As your most loyal friend, I must send you my 
criticism on some articles in the last or July number of your 
Review. To my great surprise, I found you, notwithst: unding 
your promise to the contrary, at war with me mbers of the Church. 
1 refer to your bitter attack on the teaching and proc eedings of the 
members of the Soe iety, insulting at the same time numberless 
children of the Church, and the Church herself. 

“First, you criticize the philosophical views of the modern writers 
of the Society , rejecting them as unsound, and you even consider 
that some of their teachings lead logically to Pantheism and 
Atheism. Dear Doctor, you may with all freedom differ from them 
in your philosophical views, but remember that you yourself made 
ence the remark, that the Jesuits, ‘quasi instinctively, side with 
the views of the Church, hence the rage of her enemies against 
them. Possibly, this may also be the case concerning the point in 
question. Moreover, did you not say you wished to revive your 
REVIEW, because you hs ud yet to say to the world some imports unt 
things before leaving it? Concerning your philosophical views, 
in numbers of the old REv1Ew, you tol d the world for years and 
years, Over and over again, your meaning. I know your idea is 
to establish sound metaphysical principles; for if these be once 
fixed in the mind, the efforts of infidelity will avail little. But in 
this you are mistaken. The root of infide lity is not to be found 
in the inte ect, but in the heart of man, according to the words of 
the Holy Ghost, ‘Dicit insipiens in corde suo, non est Deus,’— 
in CORDE, n0n in INTELLECTU. 

“T often referred to your own axiom, when you gave the prudent 
advice to Catholic preachers, to treat with Protestants not so much 
as heretics, but as sinners. Bring the infidel to repent of 
his sinful life, and the mists of his infidelity will soon vanish. If 
the religion of Christ were not the religign of self-abnegation and 
of the cross, worldly philosophy would net 80 persistently oppose it. 
If only the heart of man be right, he has, according to the admo- 
nition of St. Paul, only to open his eyes and to look to the heavens, 
in order to come to the conclusion, that there must be a creator and 
ruler of the world. But you do not confine yourself to rejecting the 
philosophical teaching of the writers of the Society as men, who, 
while professing to follow St. Thomas, are incapable of understand- 
ing him. You go further, and without any provocation declare, 
that as educators they are but imperfectly performing the work of 
higher education, demanded by the times and country in which we 
live. Nevertheless, at the same time, you admit that, after all, their 
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colleges are the best we have. So, the blow must have been felt 

.also by all directors of Catholic colleges in the country. Is this 
fighting only against outsiders and enemies of the Church? Is it 
not rather wounding her most faithful children, and doing injury to 
yourself? For if you take such a ground, how can the directors of 
such institutions recommend the reading of your Review to their 
students in the higher classes, as they have actually done, since you 
recommenced the present series? For instance, our college in Cincin- 
nati subscribes for four or five copies for distribution in the different 
reading-rooms. But by such remarks you evidently undermine the re- 
spect and confidence of the students towards their teachers and educa- 
tors, and this must paralyze their efforts in training their pupils. If 
you wanted to speak on education, you had only to encourage and ad- 
vise them to employ more time and care in giving their pupils in the 
higher classes a complete Catholic instruction, to form men able to 
defend our holy religion, when an occasion for doing so presents 
itself. Even Montalembert and Goerres were, in this regard, not 
as well trained as you are. 

“ And not satisfied with treating in such an unjust manner the 
efforts of the Society concerning education in our time, you plainly 
enough gave your readers to understand that, even in the previous 
century, Europe was indebted for her paganism to the preposterous 
manner in which the Society educated youth ! ! 

“A third attack in that same number against the proceed- 
ings of the Society you made, censuring, as you think, their 
indiscreet zeal in spreé ading devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
In order to repel this attack, I must first call your attention 
to the wrong and incorrect view you have concerning the devotion 
itself. 

“The devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus is not directed 
towards the adorable object, in preference to the othet parts of the 
body of Christ, because it is the heart; but because the human 
heart was a chosen instrument by our Lord himself, that should be 
affected by sentiments of his love for mankind; and the instra- 
ment chosen by him for the most solemn manifestations of his love. 
‘That the character of instrumentality may form an especial founda- 
tion and reason for a particular devotion, the Church herself shows 
by celebrating the feast of the nails, the crown of thorns, and the 
cross itself, You yourself remarked that we could pay our devo- 
tions also direct to the hands and feet of our Saviour. Doubtless, 
having in view the manual labors of Christ, and the fatiguing jour- 
neys performed by him on foot during his apostolic life, we may 
in a particular manner make the hands and feet the object of our 
devotion. How much more reason, then, have we to make the heart 
the object of eur devotion, since it was affected by the sentiments 
of the love of Jesus for us? 

“Holy Scripture and the common-sense of all nations point 
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to a relation of the sentiments of love to the human heart. Hence 
St. Bernard was right when, addressing the Heart of Jesus, he ex- 
pressed himself as follows: ‘ Ad hoe perforatum est cor tuum, ut per 
vulnus visibile vulnus amoris invisibilis videamus. Carnale vulnus 
vulnus spirituale ostendit. Ad hoc templum, ad h&e Sanctum sanc- 
torum, ad hance arcam testamenti laudabo nomen Domini, dicens 
cum David: Invenit cor meum, ut orem Deum meum. Hoc igitur 
corde tuo et meo dulcissime Jesu invento, orabo ad Deum meum, 
Admitte tantum in sacrarium exauditionis tue preces meas. Imo 
me totum in cor tuum trahe. 

“ But even should this connection be questioned, as you question 
it, it never can be denied that the human heart of Jesus was the 
instrument chosen by Christ for the most solemn manifestations of 
his love to mankind. ‘The Holy Fathers unanimously teach that, as 
Eve came forth from the side of Adam, whilst he slept in Paradise, 
so the Church came forth from the heart of Jesus, asleep on the 
cross, When, sleeping the sleep of death, his heart was pierced by 
the lance. Listen to the words of St. Chry sostom: ‘Ut de latere 
Christi dormientis formaretur Ecclesia, divina ordinatione indultum 
est, ut unus militum lancea latus suum, illud aperiendo, perfoderet. 
Surge igitur anima, amica Christi, ibi os oppone, ut haurias aquas 
de fontibus Salvatoris.’ 

* Viewing in this light the devotion to the human heart of Jesus, 
it may be easily seen why it can and ought to be the object of our 
particular devotion, and at the same time how well calculated this 
devotion is to enkindle in our hearts the fire of divine love for our 
Saviour, and how worthy this devotion is of being propagated with 
all our zeal. 

“ Did not Moses long since admonish the people of God, after 
the proclamation of the Old Law, in these words, ‘And now what 
else does the Lord request of thee than that thou shouldst love him’? 
‘These words, doubtless, come with still greater force and earnestness 
from the pierced heart of Jesus. ‘The Jews, hearing that Christ 
wanted men to eat his flesh and drink his blood, were scandalized, 
yet, nevertheless, Christ wanted to have it done; but not in the 
rude and carnal sense of the Jews. In a similar way, the Church 
wishes that her children should foster a particular devotion to the’ 
heart of flesh of Jesus, but not in the carnal sense of the Jansenists 
and other adversaries of this devotion, but in the sense above 
explained. 

“T wonder how it could have happened that a man like Dr. 
Brownson should not have at once fully grasped the complete 
bearing of this devotion? I remember an article in your Review, 
vn the ‘Mystical union of our soul and body with Christ in the 
most holy Eucharist.’ I never read anything in my life more 
beautiful or more sublime; and I admired at the same time the 
depths of your ascetical thoughts. ‘This time, permit me to say it 
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frankly, I was, on the contrary, amazed at observing such a shallow- 
ness of thought. You speak the very language of the Jansenists, 

those embittered enemies of the Devotion, and that of the men of 
‘la petite Eglisey—vou, otherwise their born antagonist ! 

‘In order to justify the little attraction you feel in regard to the 
Devotion to the Sacred Heart, you say that even the sight of pie- 
tures of the Sacred Heart was never gratifying to you. But, dear 
doctor, did even any picture of the Most Holy Trinity increase 
your devotion to this mystery? I never saw gn my life a picture 
of the Holy ‘Trinity which did not rather provoke my*pity, so that 
I often je stingly said, If Ishould be pope, I would prohibit all of 
them. But did these pictures ever diminish my devotion to the 
mystery of the Holy Trinity? Certainly not. Finally, you call 
it rather coute mptuously a new devotion. Yes, in some sense accord- 
ing to the extefor form of the devotion, but in the true sense men- 
tioned above, no devotion is older than this very one, for it is coeval 
with the origin of the Church. Besides, you forget that novelty in 
regard to feasts is nothing new, but belongs to the historical develop- 
ment of them. Even the feast of Corpus Christi was not instituted 
for 1100 years after the Church’s foundation. The tree of feasts 
stands in the Paradise of the Church, as a fruit-tree, bringing forth 
its fruit ‘tempore opportuno.’ Cliist himself, in one of his revelations 
to Blessed Margaiet Mary, points out the reason why his Providence 
reserved the introduction of this devotion, in its exterior form, for 
the children of his Church in these latter times. 

“You see, dear doctor, how unjustly you accused the Jesuit 
Fathers of an indisecreet zeal, and spoke without due respect for 
Blessed Margaret, and censured implicitly numberless bishops of 
the Catholic World and the Church herself together with her head, 
for introducing and fostering rather sentimental devotions. Con- 
cerning especially your inveterate hatred against the Jesuits, you, 
indeed, seem to soften the blow you direct against them, by afliirm- 
ing occasionally that you know how to appreciate their labors for 
the good of the Church and her children ; ; but, as a psychologi: in, 
you know well that such a course of action rather increases the 
pain and weight of the blow. A man intending to inflict a very 
heavy blow first draws his arm back, as if he would avoid all 
contact with the object on which he inflicts that blow, but, by 
doing so, he makes the blow all the surer and heavier. 

“ Blessed Josaphat, the holy bishop of Polozk in Poland, used to 
say, ‘ Non est ex predestinatis, qui non est amicus societatis. 
Rather deny yourself, and live at peace with them, and instead of 
your mets iphysie: al studies I would advise you now, as I did before, 
to make the whole context of the Syll: ibus one of the leading parts 
of your Review. ‘There is no man living who combines so much 
genius, erudition, logical and theological training, and knowledge of 
the American character and politics, as you do, and therefore there 
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is none so fit for this task as you. I know these my remarks will 
hurt your feelings, but I would not be your friend if I did not 
send you these remarks, or speak to you as frankly as I have done. 
Keep your promise, and let all the following numbers of your 
much esteemed REVIEW be written in that spirit, which recom- 
mended so much the first numbers of it, and all American Catholics 
and those of Europe will rejoice, and thank God that he has sent 
you in our times to defend his Church in this part of the world. 
Triumph, consolation, and joy will then be with you, and the blessing 
of God. 
“ In SS” Corde 


“ Yours.” 


“P. S.—I know, dear friend, that you will protest against my 
expression, your inveterate hatred against the Jesuits ; and, never- 
theless, this is the case with you. In proof of it, remember your 
mancuvring in that last number of your dying-out old Review, 
kicking against the Jesuits, and employing your last strength to 
rather kick them out, if possible, from America altogether. Bis- 
marck that time did not yet think of such a thing. —I considered 
this your behavior that time as the result of sume violent excite- 
ment, and lived under the impression that long time ago you felt 
sorry for it, and thai your conscience was unsettled, and that vou 
were determined to avail yourself of the first occasion to repair the 
wrong you committed. But now in the reverse, instead to extin- 
guish the fire you kindled, you rather are pouring new oil into the 
flames. I feel sorry indeed! Once meeting Jesus, you will your- 
self feel sorry for it.—Don’t follow in your way the footsteps of 
Count Montalembert.” 


THE EDITOR’S COMMENTS. 

The foregoing is from an eminent Jesuit Father, a most 
loyal friend of the Review, who, almost simultaneously with 
this severe criticism, sent us his check for one hundred (100) 
dollars as his subscription for one copy of the Review for 
1875, his usual annual contribution. We are not quite 
certain whether he intended his letter for publication, or 
only for our private admonition. So we suppress his name, 
deservedly held everywhere in veneration, and by no one in 
higher veneration than by ourselves. 

"The 2 criticisms are bold, frank, and manly, but severe ; yet, 
with all deference to our venerable friend, we do not think 
them called for or just. We do most certainly protest 
against the charge of ‘inveterate hatred” of the Jesuits or 
their Society. That we made some hard remarks against 
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them in a former series of the REviEw, we do not deny,— 
remarks which were ill-advised, and which we had come to 
regret, long before the revival of the REview; and especially 
did we regret them when we saw the Jesuits selected as the 
first victims of the infamous Bismarckian policy in Germany, 
and we have wished more than once to recall them. But 
scriptum manet. Yet, however prejudiced against the Society 
we at one time may have been, there never was a time 
when we wished to drive them from the country, or when, 
if any attempt had been made to expel them, we would not 
have rushed to their defence, and given our life, if needed, 
to defend their rights as American citizens, or their freedom 
as religious and priests. : 

We found the Jesuits in the way of the policy we for a 
brief time unwisely adopted, that of liberalizing and American- 
izing, so to spes ak, C ‘atholicity, and effecting a recouc iliation 
of the Church oe so-called modern civilization; and we op- 
posed them as a logical necessity of our position, as oscuran- 
tisti, as the enemies of what we at the moment believed 
for the best interests of religion and the Church. But we 
had hardly suspended the Review before our own reflections 
and the Syllabus compelled us to abandon as untenable, as 
uncatholic, the policy we had followed for three or four 
years, and removed the grounds of our opposition to the 
Jesuits, and our prejudices against the Society. This change 
separated us from the so- valled Liberal Catholic party at 
home and abroad, and placed us in some respects on the side 
of those we had hitherto opposed as oscurantisti, or denounced 
as men with their faces on the back sides of their heads, seek- 
ing Christ among the tombs, blindly warring against the future, 
etc. We did what we could through the ‘columns of the N. 
Y. Tablet, the pages of the ¢ ‘atholic World, and our own little 
work, entitled ‘‘ Conversations on Liberalism and the Church,” 
to mark the change, to correct our former grave error, to 
oppose Liberalism, and to follow out what we understood to be 
the teachings of the Syllabus. It was in pursuance of the 
same purpose we revived our REVIEW. ‘The enemies we 
proposed to combat were the Liberals, especially so-called 
Liberal Catholics, the worst enemies the Church has, and 
the chief cause of her present ¢: alamities, at least in France, 
if we may credit the assertion of our Holy Father, Pius LX, 
still gloriously reigning, though a prisoner. 
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We little expected to be charged with hostility to the 
Jesuits, to whom we knowW we are not hostile, but with whom, 
on the great question to which the REVIEW is primarily de- 
voted, we supposed we were in full accord, and our 
venerable critic has mistaken our animus towards them, 
and does us great injustice. That we are not of their school 
in philosophy, nor on all points in theology, we do not deny, 
and we are not aware that any law of the Church requires 
us to be; but we have never accused them of heterodoxy, 
or breathed a syllable against them as religious, as prie “¥4 
or as masters of spiritual life. We have only exercised ¢ 
right which even our venerable critic concedes us. We 
have criticized the text-books prepared by Fathers of the 
Society, and used in their and other Catholic colleges, and 
pointed out what we regard as erroneous and even dangerous 
in the philosophical system they set forth. Our strictures on 
these text-books were occasioned by a misrepresentation of 
the philosophy we defend, by the Catholic World, in which 
we are directly or indirectly admonished to follow the philo- 
sophy taught in these same text-books as the traditional 
or authorized Catholic philosophy, and we could hardly do 
less than give our reasons for not heeding the admonition 
rather magisterially given. We did not dream that in this 
we were insulting either the Society, or the Catholic public. 
Nor do we admit that in this we have broken any promise 
we made on reviving the REVIEW. 

We do not think we have travelled out of our province as a 
Catholic publicist, or broken any promise we ever made the 
public, by our remarks on the defects of the education given 
in our highe sr Catholic schools and colleges. We have only 
followed in a wake of the Dublin Review, and urged what 
the Catholic hierarchy in England and Ireland are engaged 
in doing. We have not taken part in the controversy 
respecting the use of the Greek and Roman classics in our 
higher schools and colleges; we have not objected, as has 
Mer. Gaume, in his Ver Rongeur, to their use, but we have 
insisted that, in these times of reviving paganism, the educa- 
tion given our youth of either sex should rest on a Christian 
instead of a pagan basis, and be integrally and thoroughly 

Catholic. We ask that it imbue the student with the prin- 
ciples as well as with the doctrines and practice of our holy 
religion, and prepare him to keep and defend his faith 
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against the false science and miserable sophistry of this shal- 
low but pretentious age. We may be mistaken, but we do 
not think our schools and colleges ‘do this; certainly, if they 
do, we have yet to see the proofs of it. 

We have referred to the Jesuits in this connection, not 
only because they are our most approved educators, but 
because they exercise a powerful influence over the course 
of studies pursued, and the general spirit and character of 
the education given in all our higher schools and colleges, 
and as essential change could hardly be introduced against 
their decided opposition. The philosophy taught in the 
majority of these schools and colleges is theirs, and in most 
of them hardly a text-book can be introduced that they 
disapprove. Yet we do not hold the colleges wholly responsi- 
ble for the meagre results of our higher education. In the 
first place, one half or two thirds of the boys committed to 
their care should never be sent to college or a high-school, 
for God never intended them to be scholars. Then, a: vain, 

Catholic parents partake largely of the impatience charac- 
teristic of the age and country, and are in too great a 
hurry to have their sons get ‘through their course, and 
enter upon what is to be their profession or business in 
lite. They will not permit them to remain in college to get 
more than a smattering of learning, especially when is taken 
into account the multitude of studies which it is judged neces- 
sary in our times for youth to become acquainted with. 
This difficulty it does not lie wholly with the college to 
remove. Where we think the college most tails, is in at- 
tempting to teach more than it is possible to teach 
thoroughly in the time at its -command, and in not 
giving sufficient time and attention to the principles and 
doctrines of religion. In our times every educated man 
needs to be in some measure a theologian. Will our vener- 
able critic say that, to demand this, and to maintain that our 
colleges meet only imperfectly our educational wants, or that 
the Jesuits are but imperfectly performing their mission as 
educators, and which they feel far more deeply than we do, is 
‘‘to insult the Jesuits, and also to insult the Catholic 
community ”? 

Our venerable friend knows better than we do, that our 
Catholic colleges, however much they are doing, do by no 
means merit the extravagant laudations they are in the 
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habit of receiving from the Catholic press. He will not 
pretend that they are perfect, or deny that in the best of 
them there is room for improvement. “But this i imprevement 
must be demanded and provided for by the public that sup- 
ports the college, or it will not and cannot, in a country like 
ours, where the Church has no revenues, and the civil gov- 
ernment refuses its aid, be effected. We in all simplicity 
have supposed it our duty as a Catholic publicist, instead of 
joining in exaggerated and undeserved praises of our edu- 
cational institutions as they are, to point out their defects, 
and to urge the need of a higher and more thorough educa- 
tion than they now give, and thus stimulate the Catholic 
public to furnish from their abundance the means needed to 
obtain it. Where in this do we offend? or what is there 
in it that calls for the severe censure our venerable friend 
bestows on us? Have we said anything not true? 

We think our friend forgot in some measure his Christian 
charity, and suffered himself to judge us from the ungener- 
ous and unfounded suspicion that we write with an inveterate 
hostility to the Jesuits. This is unjust to us. We certainly 
do not hold the Jesuits to be the Church, nor their General 
to be the Pope, or endowed with Papal authority. We hold 
that there were great and holy men who : served faithfully 
and effectively the Church before the organization of the 
Company of Jesus, and that some such since have lived and 
labored and endeared themselves to the heart of the Celestial 
Spouse who have not been affiliated to the Jesuits. There are 
some things in the Society,—not in it alone,—which we do 
not like. We think chem too intolerant to these who differ 
from them, not in faith, but in opinion, and that they are more 
ready to denounce or decry than to refute those from whom 
they differ. We think them too prone to parade the ser- 
vices of thair own order, and to forget those of other 
orders, perhaps not less dear to our Lord than themselves. 
Yet, if not the Church, they are an order in the Church, 
approved by her, and have been, in our judgment, the 
most active, energetic, powerful, and efficient for three 
hundred years among her religious orders, unsurpassed by 
any in learning, science, zeal, disinterestedness, the spirit of 
self-s acrifice, al readiness to suffer marty view for the faith. 
We are told the Society has counted among its members 
eight thousand authors and twelve thousand m: irtyrs. ‘To no 
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order in the Church, of which so much can be truly said, can 
any Catholic heart be hostile. We for ourselves admire their 
Institute, and like hugely their military or; ganization, which 
makes them a movable column, ready, at a moment’s notice, to 
be sent where danger is greatest, or their presence is most 
needed. * Wevenerate and love the Society and its members, 
but wé do not hold ourselves bound to obey them as the in- 
fallible Church, or prohibited from differing, for good reasons, 
from their opinions, or from questioning the soundness of the 
philosophy taught in their schools. They profess to follow 
St. Thomas, and so do we; but we admit no right in them 
to impose their reading of St. Thomas on us, any more than 
we have to impose ours on them. If they can show us that 
we are wrong and they are right, we shall cheerfully give up 
our philosophy and accept theirs; but till then, or we find 
our doctrine improbated by the Holy See, we shall abide by 
our own understanding of the Angelic Doctor and philosoph- 
ical science. It would be «useless for us to say anything more ; 
for, if what we have said does not satisfy our venerable 
critic that we are not moved by hatred of the Jesuits, or by 
unfriendly feelings towards them, nothing we could say 
would have that effect. 

We agree with our venerable friend that men are not led 
into pantheism or atheism by the head alone, but if he had 
personal experience of either, as we have had, he would know 
that the head has not a little to do with it, and that either is 
seldom, if ever, found except when and where a false 
philosophy has possession of the schools. We were person- 
ally led to deny the existence of God by the sensist philosophy 
as expounded by Locke and Hume, and by Dr. Thomas 
Brown, in his Lectures on Physical Inquiry, placed as an 
introduction to his course of philosophy. Hume, as we have 
shown in a foregoing article in the present number of the 
REVIEW, reprinted from the number for October, 1855, asserts 
that the relation of cause and effect is and can be no fact of 
sensible experience ; and Brown resolves, as does Professor 
Huxley, with the most esteemed scientists of the day, that 
relation into a simple relation of antecedence and consequence 
which excludes all idea of causative power. Exclude that 
idea, and the existence of God is not demonstrable, as 
St. Thomas himself teaches; for he says God is demonstrable 
only as the cause from the fact. Then, if that God is is not 
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demonstrable, his existence cannot be asserted, and to main- 
tain that God is cannot be asserted, is atheism. We were 
led to panthei ism, by the philosophy that asserts with Cousin, 
that God is the one only substance; and that the universe 
is purely phenomenal, or that the cosmos is simply evolved 
from this one substance, and therefore, so far as it is real, it 
is identical with God. It seems to us, therefore, with all 
deference to our venerable friend, that it is not correct to 
say that an atheistical or pantheistical philosophy does not 
make atheists or pantheists. We know, from our own painful 
experience, to the contrary. It is not every one who can 
embrace a philosophy that logically leads to atheism or 
pantheism, and refrain from drawing the logical conclusion. 
We agree with the Reverend Jesuit F ather, that the panthe- 
ism or atheism—for pantheism is only a form of atheism—now 
so rife, is not curable by philosophy alone, but, as we hold, it 
originates in false philosophy, in speculative errors respecting 
the relation of cause and effect. We do look to the prevalence 
of a sound philosophy based on real principles, not on con- 
cepts or abstractions, and which presents things as they are 
in reality, as, at least, a powerful means of preventing these 
errors from spreading further, and of protecting such as yet 
stand from falling. Admit, if you insist, that pantheism or 
atheism is as a moral disease, produe ‘ed by satanic corruption, 
yet it is false philosophy and false science that Satan uses as 
his instrument or medium of corruption; for atheism is the 
error of the semi-dotti, the half-learned, not of the vulgar, of 
rustics or clowns; and it is this error of the false scientists 
that opens the heart to corruption. It is only by enlighten- 
ing the intellect, teaching a true philosophy that rectities the 
intelligence, and places it in its normal condition, that we can 
deprive Satan of the medium through which he works, and 
defeat his aims. Now, if we oppose the philosophy taught 
by the Jesuits, it is because, in our judgment, its prince iple 8 
are not the principies of things or reality, but are mental 
conceptions, abstractions, taken from reflec o thought, 
which is secondary. They are psychological without neves- 
sarily asserting any objective reality, and, therefore, fail to 
correct the false principles from which pantheism or atheism 
is a logical deduction; and hence their philosophy is 4nade- 
quate, although greatly supe rior to any of the philosophies 
taught outside of Catholic colleges, to meet and refute the 
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errors the Catholic is here and now specially required to 
combat, to save religion and society. 

With all deference, then, to the superior knowledge and 
judgment, wisdom and experience of our venerable critic, we 
do not consider the philosophical question we have raised of 
no, or even of slight, importance; and we think the Jesuits, as 
the dominant teaching or educational order in the Church at 
present, cannot safely dismiss it with a sneer, by declaring it 
unimportant, or decrying those who take the side we do. 
Our REVIEW is as open to them as it is to ourselves, and we 
can see no good reason why, if confident they are righf, they 
should refuse to meet the question on its merits. We have 
no, opinions we love better than the truth, and our whole life 
proves that we have no reluctance to abandon any views we 
entertain, when once shown that they are untenable. The 
philosophic ‘al question must be met sooner or later, for it is 
one of the great questions of the day, and lies at the very basis 
of the science of reason, which is, according to St. Thomas, 
the preamble to Faith. 


We have replied in advance to the principal strictures 
of our venerable friend on our incidental remarks, in a 
Literary Notice, on the Devotion to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus, in our reply, in the postscript to the first article in 
the present number of the Review, to the Letter from 
Baltimore signed * Not a Jesuit,” written before receiving his 
criticism, and we hardly need say anything i in addition here. 
Both the “ Jesuit” and the “ Not a Jesuit” treat us as if we 
had de nied the propriety of the Devotion, or were opposing or 
at least seeking to disparage it, which we areefar from doing. 
Both mistake the animus of our remarks, which were design- 
ed merely to explain why we had never investigated the 
subject, and felt ourselves incompetent to pass a critical 
judgment on the books before us treating the Devotion to 
the Sacred Heart, now becoming so ve ry popular and general, 
and which should have been taken as the e xpression of what 
had been our feelings in regard to that devotion as re »presente d 
to us, rather than as of what they are now, or are likely to 
be when we understand better what the Church means by 
it, or in what sense the Holy See has authorized it. 

Catholics are forbidden by the fact, that the Church 
authorizes the devotion, to question or deny its propriety on 
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any ground whatever; and our critics should have taken it 
for granted that the investigation we spoke of could have 
relation only to what the Church understands by it, or what is 
the object to which the Devotion sne has authorized i is to be 
rendered. All other questions relating to it are closed by her 
authority. As we are known to be a Catholic, and to re- 
cognize, as a matter of course, the supreme authority, and 
in doctrine, or what pertains to doctrine, the infallible 
authority of the Holy See, they had no right to assume that 
we were or could be opposing the Devotion itself, or asking 
for reasons for accepting it, thus treating the authorization 
of the Holy See as if it counted for nothing. This was, if 
considered, an insult to us. 

Both the “‘ Jesuit” and the “ Not a Jesuit” accuse us of urging 
the arguments of the Jansenists against the Devotion. We 
are ignorant of those arguments, having never to our knowl- 
edge read them or heard them stated; and, besides, we were 
not urging any arguments against the Devotion itself. Its 
authorization by the Chureh, we said expressly, removed, 
as a matter of course, all philosophical and theological objec- 
tions to it. We accepted the special devotion, but owned 
that we had never been specially attracted towards it, never 
having been taught that the Church had made it obligatory 
on all her children to practise it, and, therefore, we had 
neglected, wrongly neglected, it. Fr. Franco’s work had made 
us suspect that our neglect to investigate it, that is, ascertain 
what the Church means by it, or the sense in which the Holy 
See has approved it, was unwarranted. Neither the 
“‘ Jesuit” nor the “ Not a Jesuit ” will, we presume, maintain 
that we are not free, among special devotions authorized by 
the C hurch, to’ follow our own attrait, or that we are bound 
under pain of sin to practise the special devotion to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, though, of course, we are forbidden 
to oppose it, or to speak disparagingly of it: neither of 
which have we ever knowingly or intention ally done. 

We confess that we have not yet been able to satisfy our- 
selves as to what the Church really means by this special 
devotion, or by the Sacred Heart of Jesus. In ordinary use 
the heart means the affections, as the head means the mind or 
intellect, though the material organ of both is held by many 
to be the brain. In the Holy Scriptures the affections and 
the will are called the heart, as, “‘My son, give me thy 
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heart.” The heart, in either the Scriptures or in ordinary 
language, means, not the physical organ called by anatomists 
the heart, but the moral or affective nature of man. The 
Sacred Heart of Jesus, therefore, would mean his love or af- 
fection, which moved him to suffer and die on the cross for 
the redemption and salvation of souls. 

By the Incarnation, God assumed human nature and made 
it literally and indissolubly his own nature. Wherefore Christ 
is perfect God and perfect man, two natures, forever distinct, 
but inseparably and substantially united in one Divine Person, 
the Word or the Son, at once the Son of God and the Son 
of man. It is, as we have been taught, God in his human 
nature that founds the Christian order, that redeems or 
saves us, and is the medium of our regeneration and glori- 
fication, or our union with God by participation of his 
Divine nature,—nature consortes divine. There is one God, 
and one Mediator of God and men, the man Christ Jesus, or 
Ged in his human nature. God in his humanity is the 
author of grace, and it was God in his human nature that 
was born of the Virgin, that dwelt among us, that went 
about doing good, when he had not where to lay his head, 
that became poor and a slave for our sakes, that suffered and 
died for us. Hence it is we are bound to love, serve, and 
worship God in his human nature. Understanding, by the 
Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, devotion to the 
divine-human Love of Jesus, called the heart, it is simply 
a special form of devotion to God in his humanity. 

3ut the human nature of God includes the human body 
as well as the human soul, for the Worp was made flesh and 
dwelt among us. The human body includes or is the réseun 
of the whole lower or material creation, and our Lord, ii 
assuming the human body, assumed in some sense the whol 
animal and materia] world, and made it the body of God, and. 
therefore, sacred and adorable. Hence St. Peter was for- 
bidden to call anything the Lord hath cleansed, “‘ common or 
unclean.” In the redemption of the human body, the whole 
creation was redeemed, delivered from bondage, and united to 
the Word as his body. This consecrates all nature, and shows 
a profound reason for the resurrection of the flesh or the 
body, as well as for the Catholic veneration of the relics and 
memorials of the saints, on which we regret that we have now 
no space to enlarge. 

LAST SERIES—VOL. II. NO. IV. 
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Now, if by devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus is meant a 
form of devotion to God in his human nature , which includes 
both the human soul and the human body in their henceforth 
indissoluble union, and therefore the human heart, in both 
its material and spiritual sense,—which is simply devotion 
to our Lord in the flesh, and, consequently, devotion to that 
divine-huinan love from which flows the grace that redeems, 
saves, and blesses us,—we see not how any Catholic can be 
otherwise than attracted by it. Certainly not we could be 
indifferent to it, for the burden of our writings for years has 
been the worship of God in his human nature, as the correc- 
tive of the great Protestant error we held and taught as a 
Unitarian. But while we hold that, by virtue of the Incarna- 
tion or hypostatic union, every part of the body of our 
Lord is sacred and entitled to profound veneration, we hold 
that it is only in its living union with the soul, the forma 
corporis, or as the living human body and soul of the Word, 
that the heart is the seat or emblem of the divine-human 
love of our Lord, or that can be worshipped as the Sacred 
Heart of God. 

But we are told by Father Preston and others—and their 
view seems to us to be confirmed by the picture of the Sacred 
Heart which Blessed Margaret Mary professed to have re- 
ceived from our Lord himself—that this is not what is meant 
by devotion to the Sacred Heart. They tell us that the object 
of the devotion is the literal material or physical organ, 
which as such is, to our understanding, not capable of love 
or any moral affection, and in our devotion to it we are only 
venerating, as it were, a sacred relic. It is to this view that 
we find it difficult to reconcile ourselves. For whether the 
heart be or be not the material or physical organ of the 
affections, the moral affections depend on its union with the 
soul, and it is only when united as the living heart to the soul, 
which is its informing principle, its forma, that it is the organ 
of the love, the affection, the compassion of our Lord. It is 
only when the heart is taken in union with the living soul 
which informs it, and transforms it from a mere viscus into a 
living organ of moral and spiritual affection, that we can see 
in the Devotion anything to warrant the high eulogiums pro- 
nounced on it, or the extraordinary zeal of our friends the 
Jesuits in spreading it. We necessarily worship the material 
organ in worshipping God in his human nature, which includes 
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; but if taken as a purely material or physic al organ, we 
see no reason why it, rather than any other portion of Christ’s 
sacred flesh, should be selected as the object of special devo- 
tion. We worship, then, only a piece of matter.* 

Now, what we have not yet ascertained is, whether we are 
or are not required to understand the devotion in this 
material sense. Having always understood that it is in this 
material sense we must take it, not simply as a special form 
of adoring God in his humanity, a form far less attractive to 
us than adoration of him in the Blessed Sacrament, we have 
never been drawn specially to it. The works we have read 
on the subject have failed to relieve our doubt on this point. 
Fr. Franco’s work threw a little light on the question, and our 
venerable critic, while severely censuring us, and even wonder- 
ing at our indifference to this devotion, tells us that we must 
not take it in a purely material sense. Perhaps the Church’s 
sense after a while will get through our dull brain, and our 
coldness or indifference to a devotion which others find so 
beautiful and attractive, will melt away. 

There are other points in our venerable friend’s letter to 
which we intended to reply, but we have exhausted our space. 


* The sacred body of our Lord separated by death from the soul and laid in 
the sepulchre is adorable and adored, and, in it, the entire material creation, — 
in it, we say, not out of it or separate from it; but this is because the body in 
the sepulcbre, though separated from the soul, the forma corporis, is still hypos- 
tatically united to the WORD, and is still the material body of God. In adoring 
it we adore the material body of our Lord, but not the Divinity in his human 
soul, and, consequently, nothing that originates in or depends on the soul, as do 
all the moral onl spiritual affections and operations of the heart. In adoring it 
we adore the divine love of Jesus, but not his human love, for that depends on 
the soul, which is absent. The Divine person or the WORD does not supply, 
as some heretics have pretended, the human soul in assuming flesh, and become 
for it the forma corporis, for Christ is at once “‘ perfect God and perfect man,” 
and perfect man he could not be without a perfect human soul, since the perfect 
man is the union of soul and body. Consequently, in worshipping the body in 
the sepulchre, we worship God, indeed united to matter, but asseyt only the 
divine love, not the divine-human love, for the human body without the soul 
cannot love. Hence the devotion to the literal physical heart of Jesus is 
simply devotion to God united in a mysterious manner to a material body, not 
to the loving heart of Jesus inflamed with a divine-human love, of which, we take 
it, the heart of Jesus is the material seat or emblem. The heart taken in a 
purely material sense is the heart without the soul, therefore a dead heart, and 
adorable only in the sense in which the sacred body of our Lord lying in the 
sepulehre is adorable, and therefore only the divine love is adored in it, whereas 
itis the divine-human love, not possible without the action of the human soul of 
Jesus, which we suppose the sacred heart of Jesus symbolizes in the devotion 
approved by the Holy See. It is the loving heart of Jesus, inflamed with 
divine-human love,—the love that redeems and saves. This is the sense in 
which we understand Pius VI in the Bull, Auctorem Fidei. 
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We think we have said enough to show that his sus- 
picions of our orthodoxy and of our piety are unfounded, and 
that his criticisms, however well meant, are neither generous 
nor just. We do not feel that we deserve them, and their 
first effect on us, as we read them in connection with others 
from different sources, was to make us feel that we are utterly 
incompetent to the post we occupy, and that duty as well as 
self-respect requires us to retire from it. But reflecting that 
all the reasons we had for reviving our REVIEW remain in 
all their force, urged to continue it by friends among the 
clergy and the religious, as well as among the laity, and also 
thinking that there might be something cowardly in retir- 
ing from a field. in which we m: ay still do some service to 
religion and society, we have concluded to throw ourselves, 
for another year, on the forbearance and generosity of the 
Catholic public, and to do our best to continue the Review. 

But we repeat that while we always are, and shall be, ready 
to correct any errors into which we may fall, when pointed 
out either by friend or foe, for we love truth more than our 
own opinions, we shall not hold ourselves bound to reply to 
every one who takes it into his head to criticize what we write. 
We are and will be independent of all cliques, coteries, or 
schools. We promised that our Review should be indepen- 
dent, and so it shall be. We hold ourselves responsible to the 
authorities of the Church, but not to public opinion, even 
though the public opinion of Catholics. It is ungenerous to 
threaten us with the loss of subscribers, for we have never yet 
written a sentence with a view to gain, or to escape the loss of, 
a subscriber, and we do not think we ever shall. 


Arr. VI:—On some Popular Errors concerning Politics and 
Religion. By the Right Honorable Lorp Roser 
Montacu, M.P. London: Burns & Oates. 8vo, pp. 
430. 1874. . 


WE have one grave objection to this book, that it is made 
up, in part, by omissions and additions by Lord Montagu 
from an Italian work by the eminent Jesuit writer, Fr. 
Franco, and is therefore, properly speaking, neither Fr. 
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Franco’s nor Lord Montagu’s work. We have, moreover, 
no marks given us by which we can distinguish what 
belongs to the reverend father from what belongs to the 
noble lord. The book, as we have it before us, may be 
much improved by his lordship from what it was as Fr. 
Franco left it, and we have no doubt that it is so; but we 
hold the productions of an author sacred, and can tolerate 
no changes in their text, even for the better, without his 
knowledge and express consent. 

But passing over this objection, which is not an objection 
to the merits of the book, we may say we like it very much, and 
regard its publication as timely and highly important, even for 
English-speaking Catholics, among whom we have found the 
popular errors it points out, concerning the relation of relig- 
ion and politics, hardly less rife than among non-Catholics ; 
and the greater part of which have been noted from time to 
time and i refuted in the Review. In our own community, the 
total separation of Church and State, or of religion and politics, 
is a ‘fixed idea.” But this idea is not the same in all minds. 
The infidel understands, by the separation of religion and 
politics, the complete independence of the secular order, or 
the denial in the political order of the sovereignty of God, 
while many Christians only mean by it the exclusion of the 
clergy from all practical intermeddling in political affairs. 
These last are not wholly wrong; for, as a matter of fact, 
priests just from the seminary, or devoted to the spiritual 
duties of their calling, are less fitted to manage the politics 
of a country than intelligent laymen. Shut out in great 
measure from intercourse with the world during their semi- 
narian life, they have little chance to inform themselves of 
the practical bearings in the secular order of this or that 
political measure, and in general are obliged to rely on the 
lay members, usually the demagogues, of their parish or 
congregation. Inthe Middle Ages and later, when the léad- 
ing statesmen were ecclesiastics, the interests of religion 
were not more consulted or better protected than if the 
statesmen had been seculars. Churchmen, become states- 
men, are very apt to leave the Church behindthem and consult 
only secular interests, as we see in the case of Cardinal 
Beaufort, Cardinal Wolsey, Cardinal Richelieu, Cardinal 
Masarin, Cardinal Dubois. Even the great Cardinal 
Ximenes did not a little to ruin Spain politically, by his cen- 
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tralism. Statesmen, whether churchmen or laymen, are 
obliged to follow the political tendencies, the public opinion, 
of their age and nation. 

The true mission of the clergy is, not to enter the arena 
of politics and to act the part of politicians, but to proclaim 
and enforce, with all the spiritual power they can wield, the 
great principles of the divine government or the kingdom of 
God on earth as applicable to secular affairs, and which are the 
law alike for individuals and nations, for rulers and ruled; 
and to form and sustain a public opinion that compels states- 
men to conform their secular measures, their state policy, to 
the law of God as declared and applied by the Church, and 
which is universal and inflexible. Understood in this latter 
sense, the separation of religion and politics means political 
atheism, or the denial of the sovereignty of God. In the 
former sense, the separation is, perhaps; desirable. In the 
infidel sense, as understood by European Democrats and 
Revolutionists, by the Cavours, the Bismarcks, the German 
Kaiser, and Anglican statesmen generally, the’ separation is 
simply the denial of the divine sovereignty in society aid 
the state, which is in principle and practical tendency down- 
right atheism. We recognize a marked difference between 
clerocracy and theocracy. The latter we defend, the former 
we have never defended ; for while the clergy have, i in union 
with their Chief, authority to declare the law, the spiritual or 
moral principles to which the secular government must con- 
form, they have, in the practical administration of secular 
affairs, only the authority of seculars, are not necessarily 
superior, and not seldom in fact inferior to them, because not 
trained to practical statesmanship. It is the neglect to make 
this distinction that causes even some well-meaning people, 
who have not the least sympathy with political atheism, to de- 
mand the separation of religion and politics. Their error is 
not in their intendment, but in their expression, which says 
more than they mean, and even what they do not mean. 

As far as we have examined it, the book before us is an 
admirable résumé and exposure of popular errors concerning 
politics and religion. But we do not count the popular de- 
mand for civil liberty, or even for republicanism or democracy, 
by lawful means, as a popular error. Religion has no 
necessary association with monarchy; and Louis Veuillot’s 
ideal, that of absolutism under a pious king, as a literary 
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friend in the Tyrol expresses it, is not intrinsically more 
Catholic than Gambetta’s ideal, the sovereignty of the 
people. The error of the European movement party. is not 
in demanding popular government, but in demanding it by 
unlawful means and on false principles, as well as in suppos- 
ing it can be sustained without religion, or by an atheistic 
or a heretical people. The spiritual order is and must be 
absolute, for it represents the divine sovereignty; but the 
absolute sovereignty of God, with all deference to La Civiltd 
Cattolica and T Univers, negatives, not affirms, the absolutism 
of the king or the state, and therefore blundering Protestants 
maintain that the Church is incompatible with civil liberty 
or popular government, because she asserts it. They have 
not learned that the prime mover must itself be immovable. 
They, like the common herd of revolutionists, seek to 
establish freedom by destroying the very means and condi- 
tions of its existence. Catholic absolutists agree perfectly 
with them; only, while the revolutionists seek to destroy the 
absolute authority of God so as to be able to assert popular 
liberty, the Catholic absolutists deny popular liberty so as to 
be able to assert the absolute sovereignty of God. Both 
agree in this, that the divine sovereignty and popular liberty 
negative each the other, and [Univers and the Methodist 
play into each other’s hands. Publicists, whether Catholic 
or non-Catholic, are far from being infallible, and journalists 
sometimes write dogmatically on subjects of which they are 
profoundly ignorant. 

The pope has on several occasions severely censured so- 

salled Liberal Catholics, especially in France; yet, in no in- 
stance that we have seen, has he done so because they demand 
popular government, but solely because they seek to carry 
their liberalism into the Church, that is, into the divine 
government, and limit the divine sovereignty by the pre- 
tended rights of man. As if the creature could have any 
rights against the Creator, or man any rights against God! 
We have never heard that the pope has condemned the 
American Constitution, or that he censures the liberty it was 
intended to secure to American citizens. The Church has 
never declared that the law of God commands Catholics to 
be monarchists, or maintained that in any country the in- 
terests of religion are bound up with absolutism under a 
pious king. For our part, we believe they have a far surer 
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protection under a free, but believing and pious people, than 
they have ever yet had under the most pious of kings, how- 
ever absolute. The Univers and its adherents have done 
not less to injure the Church and suppress the rights of reli- 
gion in France and Europe, than have the Liberal Catholics. 
We identify the interests of Catholicity neither with monarchy 
nor with republicanism, neither with democracy nor with 
absolutism, and we venture the assertion that, till our Catho- 
lic friends in Europe learn to separate in their own minds 
the Catholic cause from that of political forms, they will not 
see Christendom restored. Louis Veuillot’s advocacy of the 
Count de Chambord has tended only to restrict Catholicity to 
the Legitimist party, and to pave the way for a return of the 
Imperialists to power, or for the triumph of the Communists. 
Neither monarchy nor Catholicity is so strong in France as 
either was a year and a half ago. We cannot conceive what 
infatuation has led some of our Catholic friends seriously to 
believe the restoration of the Legitimists to power possible 
without a miracle. They are the most unpopular party in 
France, and the most impracticable. 

The popular errors treated in the volume before us, and 
which we have no intention of noting severally, have to a 
great extent undermined the faith of the old Catholic nations, 
broken up Christendom, and plunged Europe into her present 
deplorable state, hardly, if at all, above that from which the 
Gospel rescued her eighteen centuries ago. 

The most discouraging thing with regard to old Europe, 
in our judgment, is, that our Catholic friends there have the 
simplicity to hope for the restoration of Christendom, and 
the reinstatement of the Holy Father in his rights, while 
these same popular errors remain uncorrected with the 
great body of the people. They look to political combina- 
tions or changes, and rely chiefly on diplomacy. They do 
not or will not see that diplomacy at best can only restore 
the status quo, which, if restored, would only necessitate, 
with the present opinions, tendencies, and aspirations of the 
governments and people unchanged, the renewal of the same 
course which events have run since the revolutionary epoch 
began, and after a few years would place matters in the same 
state that they are in now. Restore the pope to his full 
temporal sovereignty to-day, and the war which has sac- 
rilegiously dispossessed him, and imprisoned him in the 
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Vatican, would recommence to-morrow: and what is to pre- 
vent it from having the same result? Reéstablish the kings 
and princes of Italy in their hereditary rights, restore mon- 
archy in France and Spain under pious and legitimate kings, 
and the same causes that subverted the throne yesterday 
would subvert it again to-morrow, and bring back the anarchy 
that prevails to-day. The people are no longer animated by 
a sentiment of loyalty ; ; they no longer care the snap of a finger 
for legitimacy, and would resist the most just and necessary 
acts of the king or authority as acts of tyranny. Rebellion 
and revolution would be rife again, for nations learn nothing 
from experience. Even the individual profits little by any 
experience but his own, and that comes too late. 

Formerly, there were violence and wrongs, acts of disobe- 
dience to authority great as now, perhaps greater, but they 
were condemned by those who committed them; people’s 
principles were just, better than their practice; and author- 
ity, in opposing and laboring to correct the practice, found 
support in the principles of the people, in private and 
public conscience. The authorities then, if so disposed, 
could protect the Church, and maintain her freedom and her 
authority over her own children, though the majority of the 
nation were un-Catholic, even pagan, and often did so, as we 
learn from ecclesiastical history. But now the case is dif- 
ferent. ‘The people have conformed, not their practice to 
their principles, but their principles to their practice. Their 
principles are no better than their conduct, and their con- 
science will not sustain the authorities in their efforts to re- 
form their practice. The Church has less, rather than more, 
to hope from the sovereigns than from the people. It is idle, 
then, to expect to make kings and princes the instruments 
of restoring religion and morality, and protecting the rights 
of the Church, that is, the rights of God. 

The public opinion of the so-called civilized world is far 
from condemning the usurpations of the Sardinian government, 
or its war against the Pope and the Church; and the infamous 
Bismarckian laws against Catholics are approved by the 
public opinion of Europe and America, and hardly a whisper 
is heard against them, except from Catholics, who no 
longer exercise the hegemony in the modern world so 
deeply corrupted by the long prevalence and widespread 


5 
influence of Gallican heresy, which, though condemned and 
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expelled from the Church by the Council of the Vatican, is 
not yet uprooted from the mental habits of the people, and 
will not be during the present generation. 

We see nothing encouraging either for religion or society 
in the outlook abroad, nor shall we, till we see Catholics 
ceasing to put their trust in princes, and find them under- 
standing that the world has escaped them and relapsed into 
paganism. They must understand that their only hope, 
under God, is in reconverting the nations, in recovering 
them to the Catholic faith. In this, diplomacy will not avail 
them. The apostles did not resort to it: and it is their ex- 
ample that we must follow, if we mean to succeed, or to 
secure the blessing of God upon our labors. We care 
nothing for monarchy or democracy; but we believe that 
Catholics must turn to the people and begin at the 
bottom of society. A king surrounded by a wealthy and 
powerful nobility may make an imposing show, but king and 
nobility count for less in the work now before us than the 
poor servant-girl, or the humble laborer and artisan. It is 
these who have in this country built our magnificent 
churches, supported our clergy, and maintained the splendor 
of Catholic worship. The prosperity of religion does not 
depend on the patronage of princes, the great, “the haughty, 
the noble, the proud, or the wealthy, wad 3 is secured only by 
winning the hearts and converting the so-called lower classes 
of society, and building from the foundation upward. 
Catholics have been and still are too prone to hold the faith 
of our Lord Jesus Christ with respect of persons, and to look 
upon the conversion of the great, the princely, the noble, the 
learned, the rich, and the distinguished in the world’s esti- 
mation, as of far more importance to the Church than the 
conversion of the poor and lowly, the unlettered and undis- 
tinguished in this world. This is un-Catholic, and needs to 
be rebuked. Our Lord gave to St. John the Baptist, as a 
proof of his Messiahship, among other things, the fact that 
“‘the poor have the Gospel preached unto them.” The poor 
are worth more to the Church than the rich, and the conver- 
sion of the rich and the great is a less matter of exultation 
than that of the poor and lowly whom this world despises. 
Catholics have followed too close ly the example of the world, 
and been too ready to judge with the world’s judgment, and 
hence the world has been too ready to claim them as its 
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own. How often do we find our journals citing the names 
of great and distinguished converts as a recommendation of 
the Church! How differently spoke St. Paul: “ For see your 
vocation, brethren, that not many are wise according to the 
flesh, not many mighty, not many noble; for the foolish 
things of the w orld hath God chosen, that he may confound 
the wise; and the weak things of the world that he may 
confound the strong; and the mean things of the world, and 
things that are contemptible, and things that are not, that he 
might destroy the things that are, that no flesh should glory 
in his sight.” 1 Cor. . 26-29. We fear Catholics have not 
always remembered this, and hence have fallen into the sad 
state in which we now see them. 

The evil we indicate obtains to a fearful extent even in 
this country. Of all people democrats are the greatest 
toadies, have the least respect for the poor, the least honor 
for the lowly, and the greatest hankering after riches, titles, 
and honors; and Catholics, born, naturalized, or domiciled in 
the country, do not wholly escape the influence of its demo- 
cratic spirit, or the contamination of the democratic habits and 
manners with which they come in daily and hourly contact. 
It was formerly objected to democracy that it tends to 
ochlocracy, or the government of the 1 ‘abble : our American 
experience proves that its tendency is rather to timocracy, or 
the government of the rich. It really has both tendencies; 
the former, in towns and municipalities ; the latter, in the 
States and in the Union, if we except the reconstructed 
States, especially South Carolina and Louisiana, though, per- 
haps, we ought not to except even these States, for the rabble, 
—carpet-baggers, scalawags, and the freedmen,—owe their 
places and power, which are ruining these noble States, to the 
unconstitutional and unwise intermeddling in State affairs 
of the General government, and the fear of Federal bayonets. 
The party controlling the General government pretends not 
to believe in the submission of the real people of the States 
lately confederated and fighting for their independence of 
the Union; and, under the pretext of guarding against a pos- 
sible renewal of the so-called rebellion, of which there has 
never been the least danger since the Confederates laid down 
their arms and surrendered to the Federal officers, has 
directed its legislation, its army, and its influence to prevent 
the real people of these States, from obtaining the power in 
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their respective States, and to sustain the government in the 
hands of the ignorant and half-savage negroes,—yesterday 
slaves,—scalawags, and greedy and unprincipled adventurers 
from the Northern States. It is very probable, if General 
Sherman’s memoranda of agreement with General Joe 
Johnston had been accepted by the Government and carried 
out in good faith, it would have saved the Southern people 
from all the horrors of the rule of the rabble, even in spite 
of negro-suffrage, and long before this have obliterated all 
trace of the civil war. The bad policy of the Republican . 
party has sueceeded in converting the civil war into a war 
of races, which will not cease till the colored race is reduced 
to political insignificance in all the States. The white race 
will never tamely submit to be governed and plundered by 
ignorant and h: alf-savage negroes; and the sooner the Federal 
government ceases to act on the late Mr. Sumner’s negro 
policy, that is, to enforce social equality between the races,— 
which is neither practicable nvr desirable,—the better will it 
be for the Union and the real interests of the freedmen them- 
selves. We, though never an abolitionist, did as much as 
any other publicist in the country to bring about the eman- 
cipation of the slaves as a war measure, and no one surpassed 
us in loyalty to the Union, and in our efforts to save it. But 
when the Confederates laid down their arms and manifested 
their desire to return to the Union, we held that they should 
be admitted on a footing of perfect equality with the States 
that did not secede, with equal rights with them to manage 
their own State affairs, without any intermeddling of the 
Federal governments: and we hold so still. 

The political outlook at home is not encouraging. General 
Grant is talked of for a third term, and he can be elected 
for a third time, if he wishes. Mr. Lincoln, so cruelly as- 
sassinated, one of the shrewdest politicians that ever sat in 
the presidential chair, made it possible for a president to 
reélect himself when he chooses. He reélected himself in 
1864, and, if Johnson failed in 1868, it was through his con- 
stitutional ‘scruples, his political honesty, and his mismanage- 
ment. Grant reélected himself in 1872, and, so far as we can 
see, nothing hinders him from reélecting himself again in 1876, 
if he lives. We have no very strong objections to a third 
term; we would, however, prefer that the president should be 
at first elected for twelve years, or, as to that matter, for life, 
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so as to give some stability and character to the administra- 
tion. Experience proves that one of the greatest and most 
dangerous popular delusions is, that frequent elections, except 
in towns and cities, are desirable. General Grant would 
make as good a president for three terms as for two or one. 
He has more ability, and, perhaps, more statesmanship, than 
he gets credit for; but he is too much of a democrat, and 
avows he has no policy to be insisted on against the will of 
the people, meaning, by the will of the people, not their 
will expresse dd officially through the constitution and laws, 
but their will as collected from caucuses, the resolutions of 
public meetings, leading journals, and delegations of bankers, 
merchants, mechanics, ‘and simple workingme *n, which is of 
no authority for the government, and the ver ry will that a 
president ought often to resist and defeat. The president, in 
vetoing the Senate financial bill, supposed to be favorable to 
the inflation of the currency, cained the good-will of bankers, 

capitalists, bond-holders, and the whole creditor class, by in- 
creasing the value of their securities ten or fifteen per cent, 
and has of course secured their support; and yet we ap- 
proved the veto, as necessary to save the honor of the 
government. The error was committed by the financial 
policy of Mr. Secretary Chase, who unwisely listened to Mr. 
Jay Cooke & Co. 

Protestantism has had here its free and full developme nt. 
and has proved its incompetency to sustain wise- and just 
government, or either private or public morality. We see 
this in the dishonest rings which everywhere obtain, in th 
venality of our pub lic men, hardly one of whom has not his 
price. We see it in the lack of private morality, shown by 
such revelations as those of Plymouth ( ‘hurch. Whether 
Henry Ward Beecher is or is not an adulterer, matters com- 
paratively little to the public at large; but the revelations 
of the state of morals in Plymouth Church, the tone of relig- 
ion and morals exhibited in the Statements made to th: 
public by both the accusers and the accused, prove that ow 
Protestant society has become or is hecoming rotten to thi 
core. Protestantism has ceased to be an objective religion or 
religion independent of the soul, over it, above it, command- 
ing it, and restraining the passions and lawless tendencies ot 
human nature, and has become in its successive developments 
purely emotional, sentimental, subjective. Begcher started 
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with the assumption of the purity of human nature, the 
holiness of its instincts and tendencies, which, therefore, are 
to be indulged, not restrained: and Beeclicr is a representa- 
tive man, and shows us in his own teaching what is the 
popular tendency of the age and country. Hence his popu- 
larity, which is immense, greater by far than that of any 
other Protestant preacher at home or abroad. His popu- 
larity is not due to his superior ability»as a thinker, his 
superior erudition, diction, eloquence, dr originality, for 
in all these he is surpassed by hundreds and thousands even 
among his own countrymen, but to the delicacy with which 
he feels the public ‘pulse, the sagacity with which he 
ascertains the rising public opinion of Protestants, the fidelity 
with which his own ‘mind and heart respond to the passions, 
emotions, sentiments, tendencies, and aspirations of his age 
and public, and to his unscrupulousness in yielding to and 
expressing them. The Beecher nature is receptive, suscep- 
tive, and sympathetic, and leads by following. In the sermons 
and writings of Henry Ward Beecher you see reflected, as in 
a mirror, the present state and development of the Protestant 
mind and heart, and not only what Protestantism now is, 
but what it is rapidly becoming. Hence he is, as we have 
said, a representative man, and in the revelations of the moral 
state of the Plymouth Church we may see the logical results 
or the legitimate fruits to be expected from the Protestant 
spirit. Hence he and his Church may be appealed to as 
furnishing ample proof that Protestantism is powerless to sus- 
tain wise and just government, or private and public virtue. 

Protestantism can furnish no remedy for the evils that 
threaten our society, and its spasmodic efforts at reform only 
make matters worse. Our hope for our government and 
society, for politics and morals, depends therefore on Catholics, 
for they only of all our population are placed by their relig- 
ion on a plane above paganism, and have in it sound princi- 
ples and the supernatural helps needed for private and public 
morals. This hope should be strong and consoling to the 
American citizen in view of the astonishing increase of 
Catholics in the country in numbers, wealth, and influence, 
in the multiplication of churches,—some of them not unworthy 
of the name,—of colleges, of academies for our daughters, and 
of parochial and other schools for the children of the so-called 


humbler classes, which, however inferior to what we could 
‘ 
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wish them, are vastly superior to any others in the country, 
at least in a moral and spiritual or Christian point of view; 
but it is somewhat damped by’ the fact that we cannot 
measure the growth of Catholic influence by the increase of 
the number of Catholics, of Catholic churches, and of Catholic 
institutions. We ‘ear, as we have already said, that Catholics 
imbibe from association with non-Catholics not a few of the 
popular errors so prevalent in the country, and which threat- 
en its ruin. It is only the Catholic Church that ean save 
us; but even she can do it only through the action and in- 
fluence of Catholics, and through them only by their standing 
by the faith in its purity and integrity, and faithfully observ- 
ing in their conduct what it requires of them. If they 
suffer their faith to become crusted over with the popular errors 
of Protestants, and in their daily conduct or practice differ 
hardly at all from them, their action and influence will not be 
Catholic, and hardly more salutary than the action and influ- 
ence of non-Catholics. Such, to a great extent, we fear is the 
fact. In Americanizing, we Protestantize. We do not see 
that the Catholic press is much more elevated in tone and 
sentiment or influence, when not treating expressly of 
Catholic faith and morals, than the non-Catholic press. Our 
political Catholics do not usually act in reference to a higher 
standard than do Protestants. We see in them the same lack 
of principle, of conscientiousness, of integrity, of public 
spirit, and disinterestedness. When we talk with them, we 
find their views of political science and statesmanship as 
crude and as low as those of their non-Catholic fellow-citi- 
zens. ‘Their standard of political morality is popular opinion; 
and it would seem that they agree with their Protestant 
neighbors that vox populi est vox Dei, that what is popular 
must needs be right, and also that one seeks or holds office 
for his own private advantage. 

A very large proportion of us are too much attached to 
the world, are too intent on getting up in the world, are too 
obsequious to the rich, and too afraid of poverty. We are 
by no means free from snobbishness. We are too fond of 
show and parade, too solicitous to stand well with the 
enemies of our religion, and too sensitive to the opinion 
non-Catholics may have of us. We thus fail to exert a 
truly Catholic influence on our countrymen, or to do what 
we might and should do to save the nation from the ruin that 
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stares it in the face. Catholics abroad have forgotten the 
precepts of the Gospel, and God has suffered them to be 
persecuted, to become a prey to the Secret Societies, and to 
be oppressed by the enemies of Christ, as a needed chastise- 
ment; and we are beginning to need, and must expect ere 
long to receive, a similar chastisement. We do not believe 
the peace, freedom, and prosperity we now enjoy will con- 
tinue, because we are growing too worldly, and are forget- 
ting to be faithful to our duty as Catholics in a democratic 
country,—that of introducing an unworldly and spiritual 
element into the life of the nation which it lacks, and 
which Protestantism serves only to extinguish. The outlook 
for religion and politics is to us not encouraging, but de- 
cidedly discouraging, or at least, if we hope still, we hope 
with trembling; ‘a we dare not indulge in the exultations 
of either our Catholic brethren or of our non-Catholic 
countrymen, who believe things are going on finely. 

The outlook abroad would be cheering, if we did not see 
our leading Catholics looking to political agencies to reinstate 
Catholics and their Chief in their rights. We regard the 
calamities of Catholics in France and Spain, their persecution 
in Italy, Switzerland, and Prussia, as blessings in disguise. 
They were merited, and give Catholics an opportunity to 
expiate centuries of unfaithfulness to their religion, and to 
atone for their statolatry, or preference of the state to the 
Church of God. They preferred Cesar to Peter, and Cesar 
is now teaching them what fools they were. No thanks are due 
to Cesar, for his intentions are ev il, and God in due time will 
punish him according to his deserts; but in his madness 
Cesar is teaching Catholics that their only safety is in return- 
ing to Peter, and abiding by the Rock on which the Church 
is built, and whence flow the waters of life. 

The state can have no stability unless founded on religion, 
and no security where the people do not in their faith and 
love place the Church above the state. .The Church does 
not hold from the state nor depend on it; and where the 
Catholic people so believe and love and obey the Church for 
her own sake as the kingdom of God on earth, Ceesar can do 
them no harm, and persecutions are to be received with joy. 
and with sorrow only for the persecutors. If the Catholic 
nations of Europe still retain the seed of faith in their 
bosom, the aftlictions they now suffer will cause it to germi- 
nate, spring up, blossom, and bear fruit a hundred-fold. 
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ART. VII—LITERARY NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 


t.—An Essay contributing to a Philosophy of Literature. By 
B. A. M. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger. 
1874. 12mo, pp. 182. 


Turis Essay is small in size, modest in pretension, and free 
from all the flaming announcements of the bookseller; but it is 
such a work as we are not accustomed to see issue from the Ameri- 
can press. It is well written, full of just thought, sound philos- 
ophy, and faith in Christ. The author, whoever he is, is no 
routinist, no writer who regards “ literature as exclusively a matter 
of memory and imitation,” and, if he uses, as he certainly does, 
oo thoughts of others, he has first digested them, assimilated them 

» his own mind, and made them his own. His style is clear, 
vigorous, and remarkable in these days for its propriety, exactness, 
precision. It is free from affectation, and is simple and natural, 
the style of a writer who thinks, knows what he thinks, and how 
to express it in fitting terms. 

We have been struck with the depth and justness of the author’s 
philosophical principles, which could, as we understand them, be 
borrowed from no school of philosophy generally accepted either 
by Catholics or by non-Catholics. He defines philosophy with 
rare truth and precision to be “the science of principles in their 
relations with things,” and therefore distinguishes it from the 
sciences, which the definition given by the Catholic World, and 
which it says it knows to be correct, namely, “ Philosophy is the 
science of principles and of things,” does not do, but confounds it 
with them, and therefore recognizes no distinction between prin- 
ciples and facts. B. A. M.’s definition places philosophy above the 
special sciences, which simply observe and classify facts, and makes 
it really the science of the sciences; for facts, to be science, must 
not only be observed and classified, but reduced to the principles 
in which they originate, on which they depend, and without which 
they would not even be facts. He therefore makes philosophy 
cvincident with what is usually called Natural Theology. 

B. A. M. cone his claim to the gratitude of the lovers of philo- 
sophical science by having the courage to place the question of 
principles before the question of method. “Every science,” he 
says, “has a method and a principle. The princ iple determines 
the method.” 'The same must be said of philosophy or the science 
of the sciences. If the principles precede method and determine 
it, they must be, @ priori, given to the mind, therefore be intuitive, 
not found or obtained empirically by the mind’s own action. This 
places philosophy on its proper tract, makes it, not as our present 
schools do, simply a methodology, or, as Cousin maintains, the 
simple development of a method, but a real science, objectively 
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certain. The principles of science, if given a priori, must be real, 
and therefore identically the principles of things. 'The question of 
the validity of human science is then waived, and the passage from 
the subjective to the objective, or from the objective to the subjec- 
tive, the pons asinorum of the conceptualists, becomes unnecessary, 
for neither is given without the other. Philosophy, then, ceases to 
be an abstract science, or any more difficult of apprehension than 
the multiplication table. All the difficulties in the case have been 
created by inept philosophers or conceited system-mongers them- 
selves. All the difficulty in the study of philosophy grows out of 
the necessity of unlearning or getting rid of the false philosophy 
that has been taught, and which serves only to obscure the truth 
and darken the mind. 

We are glad to perceive that B. A. M. rejects the modern absurd- 
ity that man began as a savage, or at the lowest point to which man 
can be reduced and still be human, and that history is simply the 
record of his slow and tvilsome progress through unnumbered ages 
up to his present alleged high estate. The doctrine of the author on 
this point coincides with that which has been so fully and so fre- 
quently set forth in The Catholic World and in the Review, which 
supposes man began as a full-grown man, with all his faculties fully 
developed, and through the gracious providence of his Maker, far 
in advance of what he now is under the highest civilization. From 
the savage to the civilized man there is a progress; but the savage 
is the degenerate, not the primitive man; and our most perfect 
civilized man is below the state from which the savage has 
deteriorated. Civilization itself, though above the savage and 
barbarian state, is below the moral and intellectual state of the 
human race, even after the expulsion from Eden. It is itself a 
fall, originated only when man exchanged the pastoral and agri- 
culturai life for the life of cities, which were first built by mur- 
derers and apostates,—Cain before, and Nemrod after, the Deluge. 
Cities are the result of the mercantile life, and, prior to Christianity, 
merchants, in the proper sense of the word, were only sea-robbers, 
like the later vikings of Norway. But we cannot pursue this topic. 

B. A. M. has a clear and just conception of philosophy in its 
relation to Divine Revelation, which has a share in the entire life 
of the human race in all ages and nations, and also a just view of 
the nature and conditions of literature ;-yet he is a little vague 
and uncertain in his definition of literature, and leaves us a little 
in the dark as to what he means by the philosophy of literature. 
There is only one philosophy, and this is the same to whatever sub- 
ject it is applied, whether to the sciences or the arts. There is not a 
special philosophy for each special art or for each special science,— 
one philosophy of painting, another of sculpture, another of archi- 
tecture, or a special philosophy of chemistry, another of electricity, 
another of geography, another of esthetics, another of mechanics, 
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and so on; but only one philosophy which is applied as the law 
and the explanation of them all, showing their mutual relations 
and dialectic unity. It is true, B. A. M. says, “‘ Every science,” 
and we may add every art, “ has its principle,” but this principle is 
only relatively a principle, not an absolute principle, and we must 
beware of supposing that there are as many distinct principles as 
there are distinct arts and sciences. This is the error of modern 
scientists, and is the cause of that scientific and intellectual anarchy 
which is the characteristic of our modern world of thought. The 
sciences have no dialectic unity, and our scientists fail to reduce 
them to common principles, or to show how they proceed from one 
and the same ideal formula. The special principle of the special 
science is included in that special science itself, and is not a principle 
of philosophy, nor of science at all. For us, then, there is no 
Philosophy of Literature, but the universal philosophy applicable 
alike to all the sciences and the arts. This seems to have escaped 
the attention of the able author, and is a grave defect in his work. 

The author says, in his Introduction. that “literature is not 
read,” and he might add, is not produced, “for its own sake. The 
product of thought, it nourishes thought, which in its turn seeks ex- 
pression and adds to literature. Thus literature is the educator of 
thought. But it may also be its ruin; and actually is so, when 
regarded exclusively as a matter of memory and imitation.” This 
is well, but he adds: “ This idea underlies all that is said in the 
present Essay. It is its determining principle.” But what is the 
idea or principle here asserted? We confess ourselves at a loss to 
determine. The author’s usual distinctness and precision of thought, 
though not of expression, would seem for the moment to have 
deserted him, for, in the words we have quoted, he either states several 
facts, but no idea or principle, or if any, he states several, and we 
are led, after all, to suspect that he has not comprehe nded the full 

significance of the definitions he began by giving us. Perhaps, like 
many others, he defined better than he kne 2w, or it may be that we 
understood his definitions in our own sense not in his. 

We like B. A. M’s. assertion that literature, when regarded 
exclusively as a matter of memory and imitation, tends to ruin 
thought. We have much literature in our day, and, even among us 
Catholics, of this sort. The obligation every Catholic is under not 
to depart from the faith, and, in matters of dogma, to maintain “ the 
form of sound words,” does not debar him from the free and full 
exercise of thought, or compel him to be a memory-machine and a 
servile imitator. F aith or orthodoxy saved, the Catholic is as free 
to be original and follow the bent of his own genius and his own 
taste as any other man. Of all imitators, the studied imitators of 
the Greek and Roman classics are to us the least endurable. They 
are the most classical, resemble the most the best Greek writers, 
who write out from their own full hearts and well-informed minds, 
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naturally, simply, without conceit or affectation. This the writers 
of the day rarely do, for full hearts they have not, and they are not 
taught to think, but only to remember the thoughts of others. Few 
men or women are taught to think save at second-hand, but all 
ean feel, and most of them can repeat, and hence the literature of 
the day is sensational or sentimental, ephemeral, and destitute of 
solid information and genuine thought, and is furnished chiefly by 
the writers of fiction and journalists. B. A. M.’s assumption, that 
literature is the product of thought and tends to nourish thought, 
is not warranted at least by the contemporary literature of this or 
any country. 

Literature, the author holds, is the exponent of the thoughts and 
sentiments of the individuals who produce it, and of the epoch, age, 
and nation in which it is produced. ‘This, to a certain extent, is true ; 
but we think it would: be truer to say that it is the exponent of the 
ideal of the age and nation. ‘The ideal may be either in the future 
or in the past. In all Gentile lite rature it is in the past, and is the 
literature of regret, and its gayety is the sad gayety of men who 
weep over the past and despair of the future. The Latin writers 
of the Augustan age, Horace especially, exemplify it. What is the 
Epicurean philosophy itself, the carpe diem, but despair of the 
future, and the attempt to hide under a fictitious gayety the sad 
memory of an irreparable loss? Indeed, all the lyric poetry of the 
classics is at bottom a low, melodious wail over a lost Eden 
and of despair of the future. 

We come down to the Elizabethan age in England, and we see 
the same fact reproduced. Yet in the Protestant writers as in the 
best of Greece and Rome, we find thoughts and sentiments borrowed 
from their reminiscences, which pertain to an ideal, far above their 
actual state, and which are not exponents of the thoughts and aspira- 
tions of their age and nation. So in the Middle Ages, we find the 
higher literature expressing an ideal above what is realized, and 
far superior to the age. It is no longer a wail, no longer the 
literature of a forced gayety, a skeleton at the feast, crowned with 
flowers. It is the literature of faith and hope ; its dominant spirit 
is Christian, and has no touch of the barbarism of the times, except 
that portion of it which is due to the Paterini and other heretics. 
It is only literature inspired by an ideal that hovers in the future, 
that serves to elevate the age or country, Hence the exclusive 
study or general cultivation of pagan literature tends to ruin thought 
rather than to nourish it. 

We have given the reader no adequate view, and hardly any view 
at all, of this very admirable and opportune production, and we 
must refer him to the work itself. 
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2.—Notes on the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore. By Rev 
S. Smirx, D.D. Formerly Professor of Sacred Seripture, 
Canon-Law, and Ecclesiastical History at Seton Hall Semi- 
nary. New York: O’Shea. 1874. 16mo, pp. 480. 


Tuts is a highly important work on CANon-LAwW as enacted by 
the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore for the Churches in the 
several ecclesiastical provinces of the United States, by a compe- 
tent canonist and theologian. But, though we announced it in the 
Review for July last, as in press, we have only just received it, 
and at too late a moment to do more than glance at a few of its 
pages, and also when we have no space to speak of its merits, or for 
little more than the bare announcement of its publication. ‘We 
observe from the Preface and the very few pages we have read, that 
the author has aimed not only at explaining the decrees of the Second 
Plenary Council of Baltimore, which comprise, so to speak, an entire 
code of ecclesiastical law for the churches of this country, but also to 
point out their relation to the Common-Law of the Church through- 
out the world, the principles of which he holds are universal and 
invariable. He shows that the Fathers of Baltimore, without 
formally enacting the Canon-Law as in force in the Catholic 
world, and which is not,in all respects adapted to our country, still 
counted as belonging to the missionary world, have aimed to legis- 
late in its spirit, and to conform their decrees to its provisions as 
far as practicable in the peculiar position of the Church in this 
missionary country. 

We like the style and tone of Dr. Smith’s book. The author 
proves himself an ‘able, chaste, and graceful writer, and we are happy 
to know, though a mature sc holar, he is still a young man, and has 
the promise of long years before him of service to Church and 
Catholic literature and science. 

We hope to be able to return to this volume when we have more 
thoroughly mastered its contents, and have more time and space to 
speak of it as it deserves. All we can say now is that it consists 
not simply of ‘ Notes” on the Second Plenary Council of Baltimore, 
but contains along with the principal decrees of the Council, with 
clear and instructive explanation of them, a brief but lucid state- 
ment of the Common-Law of the Church, whick proves him an able 
and learned canonist, which might serve as a valuable introduction 
to the study of Universal Canon-Law, a study in some measure indis- 
pensable to the theologian, very necessary to the civil lawyer, and 
both interesting and useful to the educated and intelligent layman. 
We regret that we have not devoted to it some portion of the time 
we have wasted on trifles or frittered away in idleness. 

The author, after some preliminary remarks giving the reader the 
principles, the sources, the terms aud their definitions of Canon-Law, 
takes up the principal decrees of the Council, and then explains 
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each one and compares it with the Common-Law of the Church, and 
shows wherein it agrees with it, and the respects in which it differs 
from it, in order to be adapted to the peculiar ,condition and wants 
of the Church in this country. The Fathers of Baltimore manifest 
a desire to approach gradually the Common-Law of the Church in 
other countries. With this the author is much pleased, but makes us 
suspect that he would be better pleased if the Fathers had conformed 
their disciplinary rules still more closely to the discipline of the Uni- 
versal Church. Some of the departures from it are undoubtedly neces- 
sary, yet it seems to us there is no good reason for excluding the 
second order of the hierarchy from all share in presenting or recom- 
mending to the Holy See suitable persons from whom the Holy Father 
may appoint or elect a bishop for their own diocese, sede vacante, as 
we understand is the usage in Ireland. It would take from the first 
order the character of a close corporation, be more satisfactory to 
the second order or the priests, and perhaps not tend to fill the epis- 
copal chairs with less worthy or competent persons than those who 
now occupy them. The rule of designating by the priests of the va- 
cant diocese the persons recommended as worthy to fill the vacant see, 
works well in Ireland, and we can see no reason why it should work 
less well here. ‘The priests know one another better and more in- 
timately than the bishops know them, and have equal inducements 
to recommend the worthy, since they are fo live and serve under 
him as his subjects. The author tells us that the Holy See offered 
to establish the Irish usage here; and as that usage is more in 
accordance with the general usage of the Church, for the Chapters 
only represent the second order of the hierarchy in the diocese, 
the Fathers must have had some good reason which, layman as 
we are, we do not see, in refusing to adopt it, and into which we 
have no right to inquire. 

The clergy have their authorized costume, which distinguishes 
them from the laity, and marks them at once as priests. This is a 
great protection to the clerical character. In the house and in the 
church it is obligatory on them to wear even in this country their cler- 
ical dress, but abroad, in the streets, when visiting, or travelling for 
business or recre ation, the discipline here permits them to dispense 
with it and dress in citizens’ clothes. There may have been a 
sufficient reason formerly for this departure from the Common-Law, 
‘but we do not believe that the reason for it any longer exists, and 
we believe the priest may as safely appear abroad in a soutane as 
in a Roman collar. Stared at for a time he might be, but very soon 
it would secure him, in most parts of our country at least, increased 
respect and reverence. But we are meddling with what is none of 
our business, and we recommend to all Dr. Smith’s book. 
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3.—The Young Catholic’s Illustrated School Series. The Catholic 
Publication Society. 1874. 


Tuts series, as far as we have seen it, consists of Primer, Speller, 
First Reader, Second Reader, and Third Reader. These are to be 
followed, we are told, by a Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Reader, with a 
sixth for girls, also by a Grammar, Arithmetic, &c. The illustra- 
tions are not of the highest order of art, and are inferior to what 
they should be. In other respects, the series is very handsomely 
printed and done up, and we presume will be a great favorite with both 
children and teachers, as it will save the one all trouble in teaching, 
and the other all labor in learning. In a word, the series is prepared 
on a theory which we do not approve, that of simplifying the les- 
sons to the greatest possible extent, so as to tax the intellect and 
thought of the child the least possible. Children educated on this 
theory never become inured to hard intellectual labor, and as they 
grow up, they fly whatever, to be understood, requires mental effort 
or hard study. We see it in the active generation of adults. ‘They 
turn away with disgust from what is not understood at a glance, or 
without the slightest effort of thought. Children educated on the 
plan of making everything easy for them acquire no mental strength 
or robustness, ‘and during childhood and e: arly youth will read only 
little exciting stories, and when grown only the lighter works of 
fiction or sensation novels. We object to the whole modern theory 
of education, and we throw into the fire the whole of the literature 
of youth. 

Yet our objection is to the system on which this series is prepared, 
not specially to this series itself. Accept the system, these books are 
admirable. We, however, think the authors proceed on the supposi- 
tion that children are sent to school much younger than they should 
be. If we could have our way no child should be sent to school 

-or learn the alphabet, if a boy, till seven years old, and if a girl, 
till six. Nothing would be lost, but much gained by the delay. 
At any rate, let us have no infant prodigies. Never send children to 
school to get them out of the way or to get rid of their noise. 

Yet, present public opinion is against us, and we own that it is use- 
less for us to fight against it. The Catholic Publication Society 
does not feel public opinion more delicately or more surely than we 
do, but it yields more to it, believes more in it, especially in Ameri- 
can public opinion, than we do. . We have no faith in it, no respect 
for it, and refuse to consult it as a guide. We are as true to our 
country, and will sacrifice as much to serve our countrymen and to 
preserve the constitution of the Republic as any of our neighbors, 
whether Catholic or non-Catholic. For seven years we stood almost 
alone among Catholic publicists in opposition to Napoleon ITT, in the 
name of religion and liberty; and till near the close of the civil war, 
also almost alone among them in our hearty and zealous support of the 
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Union. We have never allowed public opinion to dictate either 
our faith or our conduct. We have a higher and surer criterion of 
truth and falsehood, of right and wrong. We do not believe that 
any good can come from deferring to Protestants, or seeking to 
conciliate them. “'Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes:” we want 
none of their inventions or improvements, least of all in schools and 
education. They are not people to pattern after, and our Irish 
brethren were right in holding that to Americanize is to Protes- 
tantize, and we were wrong in holding the contrary, at least at 
present. Nevertheless, we are too ignorant of the class-books used 
in our parochial schools to make our approval or disapproval of 
The Young Catholic’s Illustrated Series of any moment to the Cath- 
olic public or the publishers. All we can say is they are the best 
we have examined, and we do not expect to see for a long time 
any to be preferred to them. 


4.—The Life of Anne Catharine Emmerich. By Hetzen Ram. 
London: Burns & Oates. 1874. Svo, pp. 231. 


Tus is a charmingly written Life of a very remarkable person, 
and a celebrated ecstatica, honored with the stigmata of our Lord’s 
Passion. Generally we find ourselves repelled from reading the 
biographies of this class of persons, by their exhibition of physical 
horrors. Indeed, we shrink from reading the lives of many eminent 
saints for the same reason. We cannot bear to dwell on the 
austerities they practised, and the physical tortures they inflicted on 
themselves. We suppose this will be ch: urged to our ‘lack of true 
Catholic piety, or to our false views of the principle on which the 
saints martyrize their bodies. But we think it due rather to the ° 
false taste of the biographers, or their lack of judgment, which 
leads them to describe the austerities and self-inflicted tortures of 
the saints in as revolting a manner as possible. ‘They seem to 
delight in piling agony upon agony, and forget to veil the suffering 
with ardent love that makes the saint joy to suffer with his Lord, 
and the grace that sustains him and makes him appear well. 
nigh insensible to it. Yet we do not find ourselves Tepelled by 
anything i in this Life of Anne Catharine Emmerich ; and if we knew 
the ack iress of the author, we would write to her and thank her for 
the delight her book has given us, and the admiration, we would 
say, veneration, for the devoted servant of our Lord with which it has 
inspired us. Of the subject of the biography, which gives rise to 
several important reflections and raises some curious problems, we 
must find another occasion when we have more space and are less 
pressed for time. 
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5.—Maria Monk’s Daughter : An Autobiography. By Mrs. L. Sr. 
JoHn Eckert. New York: U. 8S. Publication Co. 1874. 
12mo, pp. 700. 


Tuts is a simple autobiography, but itis a remarkable book. Per- 
haps it will be no exaggeration to anticipate that it will prove to be 
the most famous work of the season. At any rate, it presents two 
features immediately to the attention of the reader, which are un- 
like those of other autobiographies. These are: the parentage of 
the authoress, whose mother was execrated by one portion of the 
public and extolled by another; and her own career, which is of 
such a surprising character that it could be acted only by a lady 
of most varied and brilliant capacities of a high order. 

Maria Monk, the mother of the authoress, is too well known, 
through the infamous work that was published by some Protestants 
over her name, and entitled “ Awful Disclosures, &c.” The object 
of this book, which was a tissue of falsehoods, was to hold up 
certain institutions of the Church as deserving the greatest execra- 
tion, and as being horrible impositions. As this is the kind of stuff, 
which a portion of the Protestant world delights to circulate and 
peruse, the abettors of the adventure gave them their fill, and 
doubtless made for themselves a pecuniary success, at the same 
time, as it appears, defrauding the authoress of all share in the 
profits. It is a singular circumstance that this act of Maria Monk, 
as appears from her daughter's book, should always have been 
instinctively regarded by her immediate family and descendants as a 
great disgrace, and they have constantly sought to keep concealed 
their relationship with her as the author. The book of the daugh- 
ter, however, makes no allusion to the contents of the mother’s 
work; and whenever she speaks of her mother, it is only with 
tenderness andepity. 

It appears that Maria Monk after the publication of her book 
was married to a Mr. St. John of Dutchess County, New York, and 
became the mother of a second daughter and a son. It is this last 
daughter whose autobiography is related in this book. Born in 
New York City, in humble circumstances, which became more and 
more straitened in her earlier years, she was left mostly to her own 
will. Possessing a most restless and lively temperament, her life 
from her earlier years has been filled with remarkable incidents 
and events. In her early days the foundation for great self-reli- 
ance, a fearless courage, a ready tact and wit, was laid in her 
character, which her future has steadily developed. ‘The increas- 
ing destitution and unhappiness of the family, and the conduct of 
the mother, caused the father to seek the rescue of the children by 
removing them to his relatives in Dutchess County—when the 
daughter was about ten years of age—where she remained for six 
or seven years, defying control, living a life of her own, which is 
described with the utmost originality and vividness. 
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She is always ambitious, dismayed at nothing that stands between 
her and her ardent desire for knowledge. W hile yet a young girl 
she comes to New York, and improving every opportunity, even 
making opportunities, at every step she improves herself in mind 
and manners. In a short time she captivated and married a Ten- 
nesseean of good family who had been Consul to Chile, an infidel 
who makes her acquainted with the French philosophers of the last 
century, and destroys the little faith, vague as it was, her Methodist 
relatives had left in her heart. In this connection there are some 
conversations of startling power, for the husband was wise after the 
manner of this world, and the young wife quick-witted, keen, and 
with a certain childlike confidence under all her worldliness which 
seems never to have left her. Meantime Mr. Eckel, having ex- 
hausted the patience of his relatives, is left to his own resources, 
and just as despair is at its worst, his wife shows her unsuspected 
talents, and finds a place for him just suited to his needs, no work 
and large pay. But in time an estrangement takes place, the hus- 
band dies poor, while she lives easily on her diplomatic talents. 

While still almost a girl in years, rich, pretty, more ambitious 
than ever, studying constantly under the best masters, this restles 
daughter of Maria Monk finally determines to reign in Posie, 
beyond reach of the stigma of her parentage. Her life in Paris 
is simply wonderful, and, being attested by hundreds of living wit- 
nesses, inust be accepted. It was in her rooms at the Hotel du 
Louvre that the American minister, Mr. Dayton, died so suddenly 
of apoplexy. Circumstances connected with his ‘death shoc ked her 
into self-examination, and from one step to another she was led along 
until she became a Catholic. Unlike most other converts, she 
entered the Church with but little enthusiasm, and scarcely any 
change of heart. But grace never deserted her. In the hospitals in 
the morning, at the opera in the evening, with the nuns at their 
prayers, with the Viscount La Ferriére, whom she ardently loved, 
there was always a gradual leading to a higher life. Every day 
some new sacrifice seemed to be required of her, until, half the 
luxuries of her position gone, God seemed to require of her to give 
up the one idol of her heart, L a Ferriére. This done, led on by an 
interior voice, she returned to this country, place 1d herself under the 
direction of the Jesuits at St. Francis Xavier’s, and obtained per- 
mission from Archbishop McCloskey to build a C1 i1urch in Dutchess 
County. With her conversion, as her book relates it, she is intro- 
duced, and carries the reader, into a new world. The ‘conversations 
which prepared the way for her entrance into the Church are most 
remarkable, and advance, in the very words of the speakers, she 
assures us, arguments and explanations of doctrines of the Church 
not to be found in any books we have ever met, and hardly possi- 
ble, if we may so say, for any woman, however accomplished, to 
have devised. There is not a dull page in the book. It is full of 
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esprit from first to last; but brilliant as the scenes of life in the 
French capital unquestionably are, the real interest of the book 
begins with the Catholic experiences, when the various institutions 
of the Church pass in vivid review, while the author, for the first 
time, with her soul at peace, throws herself entirely into her subject. 

The persons introduced into this work belong to every class of 
society, from the hizhest to the lowest, many of them well known 
to us all, and able to bear witness to her statements. We have 
given here a very imperfect sketch of the life of this remarkable 
woman, and attempted no judgment of her equally remarkable book, 
of which we propose to speak at length in our next number. 


THE REVIEW FOR 1875. 


WE are promised the assistance of several able and not unknown 
Catholic writers in the Review for next year. This will give 
more variety to our pages, and add to their attractiveness and value. 
Some assistance of the sort has become a necessity, and without it 
the publication of the Review cannot be continued. We intended 
on commencing the revived series to write all the articles ourselves, 
but which we have found on trial is beyond our physical strength. 
We have been obliged, in order to keep our engagement with the 
public, to use several articles written previously, and intended for a 
separate publication as the Essay in Refutation of Atheism extend- 
ing through three numbers. 

Besides, it should be one of the aims, and a principal one, to aid 
in forming able and well-trained reviewers among our younger clergy 
and educated young laymen. Men cannot become such without 
practice in review-writing. A Qftarterly Review should give to them 
a field for practice, and an opportunity to acquire experience, in 
what is, if one would excel in it, the most difficult species of writing 
that can be named. Even if we could write our whole Review, it 
is not desirable that we should. Ours is the only Catholic Quar- 
terly Review in the country, and it is only in writing for it that 
our young writers can acquire the experience to make them accom- 
plished review-writers. 
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The honorarium we can offer these voung and noble athletes whom 
we invite to join us in our struggle fér Catholic truth and Catholic 
science against the false philosophy, heresy, false science, sciolism, 
pantheism, atheism, and popular errors concerning politics and relig- 
ion, will necessarily depend on the liberality with which the Rr- 
VIEW is patronized. We seek not pecuniary profit for ourselves. 
The generosity of our Catholic friends in the testimonial of confi- 
dence and respect they presented us, a few years since, has provided 
for our personal wants, and the few who remain of our once large and 
promising family are able to provide for themselves. We publish 
the REVIEW, not to gain the means of living, but to serve the cause 
we so deeply Jove, and to which we owe so much. The profits, if 
any, will go to those who may assist us in conducting it. That we 
may be able to remunerate them, we ask, what we would not ask 
for ourselves, the liberal patronage of the Catholic public. Yet, 
the Review will not be given to others, but remain as long as it 
continues to be published, essentially BrRowNnson’s QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 

Subscribers who wish the REVIEw are requested to send in their 
subscriptions, and agents their orders, to the office of Publication as 
early as they find it convenient. ‘The terms are as heretofore, except 
that the postage to mail subscribers will be paid at the office of 
Publication. 

Some fault has been found with some of our views, which was 
to be expected. Weare not infallible, and, besides, we hold ourselves 
quite independent of all except the authorities of the Church. When 
they censure us, or when the Catholic community establish another 
Review that better meets the wants ours is intended to meet, we 
shall cheerfully close our career as a publicist. 


QO. A. BROWNSON. 


EvizaBetu, N. J., September, 1874. 
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